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The deflected 


thread 


in the 


Grip Nut auto- 
matically 
itself on the bolt, 
no jamming nec- 
essary, 


ates 


locks 


elimin- 


human 
equation. 





This cut shows an exaggerated curve in 
thread pitch—or more than is given in prac- 


tice, in order to emphasize this feature. 
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CHASE 


CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it had been in continual service for twenty-four years 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


89 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 826 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO, 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 303 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT. 








THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 
PRESSURE VAPOR 






COMBINATION ELECTRIC 
HOT WATER—VENTILATION 


IS YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH? 
WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF ? 


Gold’s Thermostatic Control System Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
Uses Less Pipe and Fittings —Pc 


Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems. 
GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 17 Battery Pl., New York 


ositively Gives a Uniform Temperature. 








RAILWAY Ut ILITY CoM PANY 


Sole Manufacturers 





“Honeycomb” and “Round Jet” Ventilators 
for Monitor and Arch Roof Cars, and all ciasses ef buildings; aleo 
ic Thermometer Control” 
of Car Temperatures. 
721W.FULTON ST. Write for 1328 BROADWAY 
Chicago, lll. Catalogue New York, N. Y. 


DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron ae ony 
Cast ben ‘Buildings 
Telephone Booths 


PAUL DICKINSON, Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 

















SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 


BARCO No. 6 Waterproofing BSARCO Mineral Rubber Floors 
5-M Paint BAGO Be B.A. Bpecttoations 
tor Compound SARCO Boot’ Gomer 





SARCO PREDULTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 
Promptness—Service—Efficiency 


SARCO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Formerly STANDARD ASPHALT AND RUBBER CO., and 
THE PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 

CHICAGO 





Specify BUCKEYE JACKS 


and be assured that you are getting the best jack in 
design, capacity and longevity that is manufactured 
Send for Catalogue 


BUCKEYE JACK MFG. CO. *““ciic™ 

















Sprague Flexible Steel Armored Air Brake 
Signal, Tank or Tender Hose 


Armored Air Brake Hose--stops road failures and prevents 
accidents. 

Armored Tank Hose—absolutely overcomes kinking or 
collapsing. 

The steel armor protects the hose from external damage 
and prevents bursting by internal pressure. 


Catalog No. 52135 sent upon request. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 





Better Observance 
of Signals 
Is Obtained 
By Using 
Cab Signals 


As developed in connec- 
tion with the Simmen 
System, cab signals are 
practical, reliable, low in 
first cost and maintenance 
cost, and adaptable to a 
variety of traffic condi- 
tions. 


Simmen Automatic 
Railway Signal Co. 


1575 Niagara Street 


f 
Write for our booklet Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Progressive Signalling” 














OR elevators, dredges, 

lumbering, mining, oil- 
well drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump-pulling, 
cranes, derricks, ships’ rig- 
ging and every other form of 
wire rope use. 


Ask for illustrated 
catalogue 





American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
Export Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co 
San Francisco Loe Angeles Portland Seattis 
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The latest indictment against government ownership of rail- 
roads comes to us from one of our readers in China. An edi- 
. torial exposé of a contract recentl 

The Mandarin  ciosed by the Chinese minister of sited 
and Government munications for the rental of 200 
freight cars at approximately $4 per 
car per day for a period of 15 years, 
appeared in the Peking Gazette of March 22. This is re- 
produced in part elsewhere in this issue of the Railway Age 
Gazette. Our Peking friend states that the minister of com- 
munications received $500,000 as his personal consideration 
for closing the car contract. The line for which the cars 
were rented is part of the through railroad from Peking to 
Shanghai. The road was built jointly by German and 
British capital, the Germans having the northern section. It 
does not pay interest charges owing to the fact that the Chi- 
nese military governor of the province uses the freight 
service of the line as he sees fit and sells passes. In 1919 
refund of the mortgage on the line begins, in default of which 
the bondholders will foreclose. If the Japanese succeed to 
all German interests in China, a mere glance at the map will 
show how Nipponese control will be extended almost to the 
Yangste river, cutting off Peking from coast communication. 
It is, therefore, evident that those who control the govern- 
ment owned lines of China pursue their own selfish ends even 
at the possible cost of their country’s integrity. 


Ownership 


One thought that should be kept in mind continuously when 
railroad men are seeking ways of helping the country in the 
war is that it is not saving in dollars 


Advertise and cents, which is the first consider- 
Heavier ation, but rather a fuller utilization 
Carloading of facilities for the specific purposes 


of the government. In this connec- 
tion the railroad managements, through their committees in 
Washington, are making plans to discourage conventions 
and unnecessary heavy movements of passenger business. 
The passenger traffic departments of many railroads are users 
of a considerable amount of local daily newspaper advertising 
space and national advertising. If passenger traffic is to 
be discouraged rather than stimulated this advertising space 
could be used better in some other way than it is now being 
used. Could it not profitably be used to urge heavier car- 


loading by shippers? The consensus of opinion from in- 
quiries which the Railway Age Gazette has made appears 
to be that the most obviously effective way of getting better 
carloading is by personal solicitation of shippers, but this 
does not mean that other methods cannot be used supple- 
mentary to personal solicitation which will yield a large 
return on their cost. A shipper who has noticed and pos- 
sibly read an advertisement in his daily newspaper urging 
heavier carloading and who has read an advertisement along 
similar lines in his weekly or monthly magazine will be a 
great deal more ready to see the point of view of the repre- 
sentative of the railroad who calls on him to urge heavier 
carloading than would the shipper who has not seen the ad- 
vertisements. This fact that advertising is of immense value 
in supplementing personal solicitation has been demon- 
strated over and over again. When people begin to talk 
safety first, for instance, they begin to practice it. If the 
railroads can get the public to talking heavier carloading 
the shippers will practice it. By using advertising space 
which is already planned for (by the passenger traffic de- 
partment) to urge heavier freight car loading the railroads 
can get the public to talk and think heavier carloading. 





Secretary of Commerce Redfield, in an address before the 
National Association of Manufacturers in New York on 
May 16, emphasized the necessity of 


The producing foodstuffs and of eliminat- 
Elimination ing waste. He declared that every em- 
of Waste ployer controlling land which could 


be made available for raising food 
should encourage and assist its cultivation by employees 
and later in his address said, “There is no indus- 
trial duty more pressing at this hour than that of stopping 
family and factory waste.” The railway officers who read 
this will feel a particular pride in that they were among the 
first to grant idle land to their employees for cultivation. It 
will interest Mr. Redfield and the other members of the 
official family at Washington to know also that the railways 
of the country have already taken to heart that part of his 
message concerning the elimination of waste and that to a 
certain extent they have anticipated his suggestion. 
Take for example, the matter of loss and damage to freight. 
The railways for many years have been striving to cut down 
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the loss and damage claims, and with a fair degree of suc- 
cess, but the general manager of the Missouri Pacific has 
struck the right chord when, in a memorandum to all officers 
and employees, he says that “it is our patriotic duty to serve 
our country by carefully handling all freight that is com- 
mitted to our care for transportation.” “The food supply 
of the nation,” the notice says, “is committed to the care of 
the railroads for transportation, and each employee should 
bear in mind that he can perform no duty more patriotic at 
the present time than to make every effort to see that the ship- 
ments, in the transportation of which he has a hand, are 
handled without loss or damage. Every sack of flour that 
is damaged by rough handling or improper preparation of 
the car, every bushel of wheat that is lost by defective equip- 
ment, every shipment of perishable goods that is spoiled by 
delay, improper refrigeration or ventilation, every animal 
that is killed on the right-of-way, and every pound of shrink- 
age caused by stock being delayed or injured by rough 
handling, hampers our country in its effort to conserve its 
resources during this international conflict.” Then take 
the matter of the waste of company material. “Do your 
part to make the Seaboard the cleanest railroad in 
the South,” says a recent Seaboard Air Line store depart- 
ment bulletin. “Material and labor not in use are absolute 
wastes. Cleanliness and order are the basis for system. 
Cleanliness is economy.” ‘The bulletin emphasizes the rap- 
idly increasing costs of materials. It calls upon the operat- 
ing officers to watch requisitions and to stop all those not ab- 
solutely necessary ‘“‘at their source.” It tells master me- 
chanics, to make the article they already have answer, if pos- 
sible, for the purpose and calls upon them to see that drills, 
tools and steel are not in the lockers but the tool room. ‘“In- 
vestigate your shop cupboards weekly. The shops and line 
must be kept clean of scrap. and surplus material. Save 
your material now, as never before.” To clinch the argument 
the bulletin gives the supply train schedule for the entire 
month and lists the cleanest agencies, roadmasters’ districts 
and the cleanest toolhouses on each division. And so we 
might go on. One point is that these and ideas like them 
are worthy of imitation. The other is that the railways are 
on the job. 


RECORD BREAKING CAR SHORTAGE AND 
THE WAR 


HE car shortage reported on May 1 again broke all pre- 
vious records. Its seriousness is sufficiently great, but 
not so much for what it means in the present as because of the 
indication it affords as to what probably is coming. A 
deficiency of 145,449 cars, or approximately six per cent 
of the total freight car equipment, would be bad enough at 
any time. The largest shortage previous to that of April and 
May of this year, of 137,847 cars in February, 1907, oc- 
casioned alarm among all commercial and railway interests. 
But conditions then were entirely different. A shortage so 
large this year and at this time of the year indicates a tend- 
ency which if not overcome, will lead to a condition not 
comparable to any that ever previously existed. 
Here are the facts as shown by the net shortages reported 
by the American Railway Association for the early months 
of 1907 and for corresponding months of 1917: 


Net SwortaGe OF Freicut Cars 

1907 Cars 1917 Cars 
Tatty 2 css dowtecccsanes 85,493 WON Ovi aisaecucesaecas 62,247 
a ee ee 137,847 WO DS odss sda eemeen 109,770 
ROE Oe niadd caveman evens 81,117 PS wasivickip inn dulce meee 130,882 
PEO BE vices s secanarenss 33,991 OD Besa nce tsuncngeaxean 144,797 
CO BAER ry ene 8,018 pa rT 145,449 
TE SO Gdiccvevonesdavess 1,599 


The above statistics indicate in a simple but startling way 
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the difference between the conditions in 1907 and 1917. 
These are the only two periods since car shortage figures 
have been compiled when a car shortage of any size or dura- 
tion has occurred in the spring. It is true that there was a 
small shortage in March, 1916, but it was due wholly to a 
sudden and temporary congestion at eastern ports and was 
not indicative of a general condition. Though the shortage 
in 1907 was considered very serious, it steadily decreased 
from February, entirely disappeared in June, and on July 
10 there were over 37,000 idle cars. This year for the first 
time the railways have the prospect of going through the 
spring, summer and fall with no surplus cars whatever. 

Shippers and railways are confronted with an unprec- 
edented situation. Commercial business has been sufficient 
to produce and maintain a shortage through the months dur- 
ing which ordinarily there is large surplus. But it is only a 
matter of a few months until the government will require the 
railroads to move a minimum of 500,000 men with their 
equipment. Caring for these men in the concentration 
camps means the building and supplying of the equipment 
of ten cities having an unproductive population averaging 
50,000 each. The railways will be called upon to transport 
all the material for the erection of these cities, for the con- 
struction of water supply, sewerage systems, lighting systems, 
etc., and supplies for the maintenance of their population. 
Moving this number of mien is but'a small part of the de- 
mand that will be made upon our transportation system by 
the war. This extraordinary demand will come at the period 
when regular traffic is ordinarily the heaviest, and there is 
every indication that commercial transportation demands will 
increase rather than diminish. 

There is little of value in calling attention to a situation 
of this kind unless some attempt is made to point out meas- 
ures for the alleviation of the difficult conditions. The 
need of more equipment can be supplied only in a small 
measure this summer and fall. Builders are overwhelmed 
with foreign as well as domestic orders. There is a short- 
age of labor. It is plain, then, that the railways and the 
shipping public must secure relief mainly, if at all, by get- 
ting the utmost available out of every item of equipment 
and of facilities now existing. Comprehensive measures to 
this end are already being undertaken by competent hands. 
Shippers must co-operate with the railways, first, by assist- 
ing to move every possible item of traffic during the sum- 
mer months when normal necessary traffic ordinarily is 
lightest; and second, by assisting in the utilization of every 
facility in the most effective manner. This means foregoing 
some of the rights recognized as established under normal 
conditions of transportation service, for the present condi- 
tion is not a normal one, and it means that every car ought 
to be loaded to its rated capacity where this is physically 
practicable and that the 10 per cent average overload allowed 
should be used wherever possible. Regulating bodies have 
imposed upon the railroads obligations of special importance. 
The least they can do is to throw no hindrances in the way of 
the railways while endeavoring to perform their part. They 
can assist in various ways by relieving the onerousness of re- 
strictions which they may, perhaps, be able to justify at other 
times. Any other course than that which will tend to re- 
lieve the present unprecedented condition by helping the rail- 
ways to carry their present burden and strengthening them 
for the bearing of the greatest burden soon to be thrust upon 
them must be recognized as a detriment to the welfare of the 
country. 

Finally, every citizen must act in a spirit of co-operation 
with the interest of what has been named the third arm of 
the nation’s defensive service. It is no time for complaint 
of service for deficiencies that might reasonably be objected 
to under normal conditions. The nation is at war. Every 
citizen is vitally interested in the war’s successful outcome 
The railways are on the first line of defense. 
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TERMINATION OF A MOST INTERESTING 
RECEIVERSHIP 


JUDGE CARPENTER in the federal court, has terminated 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific receivership with- 
out foreclosure. This receivership of the old Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company, which owns and operates 
about 8,000 miles of railroad, has been a series of incidents 
of dramatic interest. The company had been controlled 
through an elaborate double holding company scheme which 
collapsed. D. G. Reid, W. H. Moore and James H. Moore 
had controlled the holding companies, but had sold a large 
plock of holding company stock in previous years, first to the 
Pearson-Fahrquar syndicate, which had tried to get control 
of a transcontinental line by piecing together the Lehigh 
Valley and some middle western road with the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, and later to Cleveland H. Dodge, A. 
C. James and other interests in Phelps, Dodge & Co. when 
the Pearson-Farquhar syndicate turned out to be a bubble. 
In time it became evident that the real control of the owing 
and operating company would be with the holders of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Company—the un- 
dermost of the two holding companies—collateral bonds 
under which was deposited the approximately $75,000,000 
stock of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, the owning and operating company. 

The two holding companies went into receivership; the 
railway company stock deposited under the debenture bonds 
was sold, but the holders of these bonds had the privilege 
of buying in the railway company stock pro rata to their 
holdings of bonds; in other words, the expected happened 
and the holders of the bonds became the stockholders and 
therefore the controlling interest in the railway company. 
But control was not apparently held by any one group of 
interests. Trust company and insurance company presi- 
dents were chiefly concerned in protecting the interests of 
the underlying bonds which were held by real investors and 
by insurance companies; a new faction had made its way 
into Rock Island affairs led by N. L. Amster, a Boston 
man; Samuel Untermyer, of New York, and Jacob New- 
man, a Chicago lawyer. Apparently while no large banking 
interest would come forward and finance the needs of the 
company to help it meet its maturing notes, nobody wanted 
anybody else to do anything, and on what looked like a 
snap judgment, the Moores and D. G. Reid threw the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company into the 
hands of receivers. 

The receivership was bitterly contested by Mr. Amster 
and his following. The trust company and insurance com- 
pany interests were for playing safe and selling the road 
under foreclosure under some plan of reorganization which 
would protect the underlying bondholders’ interests fully; 
Mr. Amster was unable to get strong banking support but 
fought on with all the resources at his command and with 
such advantage as publicity and a distrust of the Reid- 
Moore syndicate gave him; the Reid-Moore syndicate was 
apparently either unwilling or unable to find the banking 
support to reorganize the company with affairs in the state 
that they were in, and then in the midst of this muddle 
came a very large increase in business. The old Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway operating organization had 
been miserably handicapped by a control which was a thou- 
sand miles away and by bankers and speculators who were 
most successful financiers, but neither had time nor inclina- 
tion for any extended study of the economics of railway 
operation. Perhaps because of these very handicaps the 
management had potentially a fine organization. Released 


*-om this handicap, with the freedom and good will which 
Judge Dickinson gave them as receiver, the Rock Island 
management fairly sprang forward to take advantage of the 
large increase in business. 
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Numerous theories were advanced at the time of the Rock 
Island receivership, or just prior to it, as to “what was 
the matter with the Rock Island.’’ One point of agreement,— 
and it was about the only point on which there was any 
general agreement—was that one thing the Rock Island 
lacked was business. This peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances—a large increase in business and a freedom to 
make the expenditures for rehabilitation and to operate re- 
gardless of financial showing—gave the Rock Island man- 
agement the chance that it needed; likewise, it apparently 
played directly into Mr. Amster’s hands. Mr. Amster was 
made chairman of the board of directors. Under Judge 
Dickinson’s administration the road was rehabilitated out 
of the current funds; the earnings showing was so good 
that the most strenuous opposition of insurance companies 
and trust companies to a reorganization without foreclosure 
was overcome; and finally through agreements and com- 
promises a plan was adopted under which $65,000,000 of 
new preferred stock is to be issued, $55,000,000 of it im- 
mediately; and of this $55,000,000, $30,000,000 will be 7 
per cent preferred and $25,000,000 6 per cent preferred. 
Of the $30,000,000 cash raised by this plan, $17,180,000 
will be used to pay receiver’s certificates and $12,500,000 
to pay in cash other matured securities. 

The question as to who has final control of the company 
now is still one which cannot be definitely answered. 








INEFFICIENT REGULATION 


‘THE Illinois passenger rate case has been brought to a 

head by the recent action of the Superior Court at Chi- 
cago, granting the attorney general of Illinois an injunction 
to prevent the railroads from raising state fares to 2.4 cents 
and a later decree by the United States District Court at St. 
Louis which threatens to cite the Illinois authorities for con- 
tempt if they prosecute the railroads for putting the higher 
rate into effect. 

The legal tangle which has developed from the case of the 
Business Men’s League of St. Louis vs. the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company et al. forcefully illustrates 
the antiquated and inadequate scheme of regulation the rail- 
roads are forced to submit to. The carriers have been re- 
quired to run back and forth between the state and interstate 
commissions like a bewildered office boy trying to carry out 
the conflicting orders of employers with equal authority. At 
a time when the American public and the state and federal 
governments are watching the carriers so closely for ineffi- 
ciency in operation or financing, they impose upon the rail- 
ways a ridiculously inefficient and exceedingly expensive 
system of regulation. 

In brief, the history of the Illinois case is as follows: In 
1907, the Illinois legislature passed a 2 cent fare law. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, after a thorough investi- 
gation, declared 2.4 cents a mile a reasonable passenger fare 
for interstate travel. Citizens of St. Louis, Mo., and Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, complained of discrimination against them on the 
grounds that they were charged 2.4 cents a mile for passenger 
travel to points in Illinois while business competitors just 
across the river traveled for 2 cents. After investigation the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ordered the carriers to re- 
move that discrimination. The railroads filed tariffs raising 
the passenger fare in Illinois to 2.4 cents. The United States 
District Court at Chicago declined to restrain Illinois author- 
ities from prosecuting the railroads for charging more than 
the state statute permitted, following which the railroads ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court on the appeal refused to grant the roads a temporary 
injunction and is now considering their application for a 
permanent injunction. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission obtained an injunc- 
t‘on in the United States District Court at St. Louis requiring 
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the railroads to remove discrimination against St. Louis and 
Keokuk not later than May 30. The Superior Court at 
Chicago granted the attorney general of Illinois an injunc- 
tion restraining the railroads from charging higher rates. 
The Wabash, the Louisville & Nashville and the Mobile & 
Ohio disregarded the restraining order and put the 2.4 cents 
fare into effect on May 30. -On June 8, the United States 
District Court at St. Louis issued a decree ordering the rail- 
roads to comply with the orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and promising to cite the Illinois authorities 
for contempt if they interfered. All other railroads con- 
cerned made the 2.4 cent rate effective on June 9, 10 and 11. 
On June 11, the governor and attorney general of Illinois 
jointly appealed to the United States Attorney General to 
cause the Interstate Commerce Commission to seek a nulli- 
fication of the order of the United States District Court at 
St. Louis on June 8. 

It would seem that the possibilities for further prolonga- 
tion of this see-saw between federal and state authorities 
have been exhausted, but whether such an optimistic view is 
justified under a system of railway regulation which requires 
obedience to 49 masters is doubtful. 





LEHIGH VALLEY 


[7 is rather surprising to see how well the Lehigh Valley 

was able to continue its program of additions and better- 
ments, involving as well heavy maintenance expenses, in 
the six months ended December 31, 1916. In the previous 
fiscal year the Lehigh Valley had done the largest business 
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difficulties of getting deliveries, the Lehigh Valley managed 
to continue its betterment program in the six months July 
1, 1916, to December 31, 1916. 

A total of $5,705,000 was spent during these six months 
on property account. This included equipment purchases; 
the rebuilding of five 10-wheel freight locomotives and equip- 
ping them with superheaters; the completion of the ore dock 
at Constable Hook, N. J.; the completion of a 30-stall fire- 
proof engine house, with a 100-ft. electrically operated turn- 
table, at Manchester, N. Y.; and the strengthening of 42 
bridges between Coxton, Pa., and Manchester. The amount 
of new equipment which the Lehigh Valley bought and ac- 
tually received during these six months is impressive. It 
includes 23 freight locomotives, 1,317 80-ton capacity auto- 
mobile cars with steel underframes and steel ends, and 3 
locomotive cranes. In addition to locomotives and rolling 
stock 37 gasoline motor cars were bought for use of 
section and bridge gangs. The Lehigh Valley has now com- 
pleted replacing all automatic disk signals on its lines with 
semaphore signals and during the six months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, 50 miles of two-position lower quadrant type 
signals were replaced with three-position upper quadrant 
signals equipped with electric lights. 

The extensive additions and betterments necessitated 
extraordinary charges to maintenance of way and _ struc- 
tures and also to maintenance of equipment. Of the 42 
bridges mentioned which were strengthened, all of which 
were either light iron or wooden bridges, 27 were converted 
into steel bridges and 15 into concrete-steel bridges. In 
maintenance work 468,000 cross ties, 865,000 board measure 
feet of switch ties and 432,000 board measure feet of bridge 
ties were used, and of the cross ties, over half were creo- 
soted and nearly all of the switch ties and bridge ties were 
creosoted. 

Gross earnings continued to increase even over the cor- 
responding six months of the previous year. Anthracite 
coal tonnage, however, fell off, the entire increase in freight 
being in merchandise freight. Total operating revenues 
amounted to $25,719,000, an increase over the correspond- 
ing six months of the previous year of $1,477,000. The 
increase in merchandise freight revenue was $1,115,000, or 
nearly 11 per cent. Of the total operating revenues, 36.34 
per cent in the six months under review were derived from 
coal freight and 44 per cent from merchandise freight. It 
was impossible to hold transportation expenses down to the 
proportion of increase of freight traffic, principally because 
of the heavy increase in amounts paid to station employees 
and amounts spent for fuel. 

On the other hand, a very good showing was made in 
train loading. With a smaller proportion of coal tonnage, 
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The Lehigh Valley 


in its history. An extensive program of additions and bet- 
terments had been undertaken and a new and higher stand- 
ard of maintenance had been adopted. In April, 1916, 
$10,697,000 414 per cent bonds were sold, large purchases 
of equipment were made, and large expenditures for bet- 
terments to equipment were also made. Notwithstanding 
the scarcity of labor, the high price of materials and the 


the average revenue trainload in the six months ended De- 
cember 31, 1916, was 684 tons as against 653 tons, the 
average for the corresponding six months of 1915. This 
is an increase of 31 tons and is certainly a creditable show- 
ing. It was helped presumably by the fact that with the 
increase in merchandise tonnage it was possible to elim- 
inate a very considerable amount of empty car mileage. The 
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loaded car mileage totaled 122,258,000 in the six months 
for 1916 and 121,525,000 in the corresponding six months 
of 1915, and the empty freight car mileage totaled 50,307,- 
000 in the 1916 six months and 56,091,000 in the corre- 
sponding six months of 1915. 

After charging out the 5 per cent dividends declared 
during the half year (the Lehigh Valley annual dividend 
rate is 10 per cent) the company had approximately a mil- 
lion dollars surplus. No new securities were sold, $1,500,- 
000 maturing equipment trusts and collateral bonds were 
retired, and, as before mentioned, $5,705,000 was spent for 
addition and betterments. The company had on hand at 
the beginning of the six months’ period $15,127,000 cash, 
and no loans and bills payable. On December 31, 1916, 
there was $11,423,000 cash, and no loans and bills payable. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion for the last six months of the calendar year 1916 com- 
pared with the corresponding six months of 1915: 


1916 1915 
Mileage PMN dai divin dinainia eater m'y 59 w'e/n digas 1,443 1,443 
ie) PERMINNE - SOMEMUB oi 0. do oi5-0:0:00 6 t0is10'9enis'e'e $9,345,640 $9,825,860 
Merchandise freight revenue...............+.. 11,317,769 10,202,599 
i, ee ene 2,599,694 2,301,665 
TOtR OUCTAUNE TEVENIES....0. 0.0500 ci ccc cc ccccccsees 25,718,557 24,241,217 
Maintenance of way and structures............ 2,995,695 2,686,347 
Maintenance of equipment..................0. 4,588,733 4,834,547 
SS as Seater eae 519,697 506,885 
TYOUADOTERTION SRDENKER o.oo 6 occ scceceeccecas 9,780,221 8,275,636 
MOUNONAT ORSINI, 5.5 56 0.05 «'vinie sin nis cs:ciaerele bite ore 529,853 438,786 
TOtM) GPETAUINE Oxpenses..... 6 oi cc ckcicecececcs 18,414,199 16,742,200 
MN et Meta sia ibcaiaisis's: o-acach waiv« 4/3 asians asiaiaine eames 945,961 845,685 
NN MNNINT RNIN oxo oo dio ov 8 Kins. n Rew rolete wiaeece 6,358,396 6,653,332 
UE ENS a5) Not ciais.darere oysia:2 ard va Se dneralacoe 7,718,958 7,383,678 
Net. MINE fareeiatoraininibiats,5 14,60 e'snis <ielalvbie wwe alee 4,002,645 3,841,313 
III aug at sich lalas "Sal c'o aca eel cn Rao ms 3,030,400 3,030,400 
RU era ae lata ta oe aiotiats Paley win a ernie aa cease Dae 972,245 810,913 
NEW BOOKS 
Municipal Ownership Fails In U. S. A. By James B. Woodan. 32 pages, 


6 in. by 9 in. Bound in paper. 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


Published by H. J. Gonden, Peoples 
Price, 25 cents. 

This booklet contains the records of more than 200 
municipal ownership failures. The public utilities con- 
cerned include electric light and power and gas and natural 
gas plants, water systems and electric railways. On the 
basis of his investigation the writer concludes that politics 
is the inevitable cause of these failures. The author states 
that municipal ownership popularizes itself by making its 
consumption rate so low that after paying the cost of opera- 
tion the plant is unable to meet all or part of its fixed 
charges. It therefore produces an actual loss which the 
taxpayer makes up. 


The Law of Interstate Commerce and Its Federal Regulation. (Third 
edition). By Frederick N. Judson, member of St. Louis (Mo.) bar. 
1,066 pages, 6 in. by 9% in. Bound in cloth. Published by T. H. 
Flood & Co., Chicago. Price $7.50. 

A third edition of this treatise on interstate commerce was 

prepared to bring it up to date. Since the last edition im- 

portant amendments have been made to the Act to Regulate 

Commerce, the supplemental anti-trust legislation of 1914 

has been enacted, and the Supreme Court of the United States 

has made certain constructions and applications of the law, 
in some instances overruling the district courts and the United 

States courts of appeal, or unifying the law where heretofore 

there had been conflicting opinions. 

The book is not only a compendium of final holdings of 
the tribunals of last resort interpreting and applying the 
statutes, but includes such adjudications of the lower federal 
courts and of the state courts as serve to make for a compre- 
hensive exposition of the existing law and to illustrate its 
historic development. Part I of the volume deals with the 
law of interstate commerce as declared by the courts. The 
remainder is devoted to legislation and its application to the 
regulation of interstate traffic. A discussion of the anti-trust 
relating to the concurrent powers of the state and federal gov- 
acts of 1890 and 1914 and their enforcement, and of questions 
ernments in interstate commerce is included in the treatise. 
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ROAD BUILDING SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED 


Cricaco. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

We note the editorial in your issue of May 11 entitled, 
“Go Slow With the Road Building.” It is recognized that 
government needs come first and that no private interest 
should interfere with the government’s operations. It is 
also recognized that there has been a scarcity of labor, but it 
appears that the action already taken by the Special Com- 
mittee on National Defense of thé American Railway Asso- 
ciation has so nearly shut off the supply of sand, stone, 
brick, etc., as to practically bring building of all kinds to a 
standstill in certain parts of the country. We are informed 
that still further action by this committee is contemplated 
looking to further curtailment of building operations. If this 
action is taken and the building industry is prostrated there 
will, in all probability, soon be not only a surplus of un- 
employed labor but also a surplus of cars. There may be 
also danger of a serious financial disturbance which may 
assume the proportions of a panic. 

The government is considering a revenue bill to raise 
close to $2,000,000,000 per year. It is also engaged in 
floating a $2,000,000,000 loan. It seems to us that under 
these conditions great care should be exercised not to take 
action which will so seriously disturb industry as to em- 
barrass the government in connection with the revenue bill 
and the bond issue. 

There is need of elimination of waste, reduction of con- 
sumption, and increase of production. Material and labor 
which enter into buildings, roads, etc., are not consumed in 
the same sense that labor and material are which enter into 
numerous commodities and luxuries which, after being used, 
cease to exist or exist for no useful purpose. Most buildings 
and practically all roads represent labor and material which 
are not consumed but converted or changed in form, and 
which in the new form contribute continually, and in many 
cases indefinitely, to the benefit of the community. 

Road building, particularly, it seems to us, should be en- 
couraged rather than discouraged at this time. The inade- 
quacy of transportation facilities is one of the most, if not 
the most serious difficulty under which we are now laboring. 
Roads supplement the transportation facilities of the rail- 
roads, relieving them to some extent of unprofitable short 
haul business which congests the terminals, and enable food 
and other products to be delivered to railroad stations irre- 
spective of weather conditions. 


B. F. AFFLECK, 
President, Portland Cement Association. 





ConpiTions IN Mexico.—Advices by mail we have just 
received from Mexico, report that the Mexican Government 
has recently seized all the English railway interests, the 
Mexican Railway, the Vera Cruz Terminal, the Alvarado 
Railway and the Tehuantepec National. The government 
also has seized all the funds belonging to Banco de Londres 
and the Banco Nacional. The appearance is that the gov- 
ernment is fomenting discontent between employer and em- 
ployees and encouraging unreasonable labor demands. Ban- 
ditry is in full swing. The station at La Barca was burnt 
recently. It is said the troops sent after the bandits often 
steal more than the bandits. They seize innocent and harm- 
less people and hang them just to show something for their 
expedition. After the years of destruction in Mexico one 
can obtain cars for shipments only by bribing the officials, 
—Wall Street Journal. 

















A View of the Pier and Power Station, 


A Departure in the Design of Export Coal Piers 


The Baltimore & Ohio Has Completed New Facilities at 
Baltimore in Which Many Novel Features Are Embodied 





placed in servicé by the Baltimore & Ohio at Curtis 

Bay, in the Baltimore, Md., harbor. It has a 
capacity of 12,000,000 tons per year, was built at a cost of 
more than $2,500,000, and represents an entirely new de- 
parture in the design of such facilities. It was designed 
especially to overcome breakage while at the same time 
materially increasing the speed at which vessels may be 
loaded. With its system of car unloaders, belts and loading 


° | YHE largest export coal pier in the world was recently 
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of revenue freight, of which 32,269,568 tons was coal and 
3,891,000 was coke. About 2,500,000 tons of this coal and 
coke was handled over the pier at Baltimore. During that 
year the maximum coal handling capacity of the old trestle 
was reached, making it necessary to provide new facilities 
to care for future increases. After a study of the different 
types of piers along the Atlantic seaboard and abroad, it 
was decided to build a plant to handle the coal by mechanical 
means rather than by gravity. 
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Plan and Elevation of the Pier and Car Dumper 


towers it is possible to load four vessels with cargo coal and 
bunker fuel at one time. This dock replaces a wooden 
trestle pier with drop chutes that had been in operation for 
several years in the Curtis Bay terminal. 

The Baltimore & Ohio lines reach the coal fields of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Kentucky. In 1914, the railroad moved 69,382,000 tons 


In addition to the coal handling apparatus, the plan pro- 
vides for the utilization of the storage yard which served 
the old layout, the building of a new hump yard for loaded 
cars, a thawing house, a power plant and a sub-station and 
the dredging of a channel to provide a 35-ft. draft to the 
site of the pier, and slips of the same draft at either side of 
the pier. 























' The coal handling plant consists of two car dumpers 
located at the land end of the reinforced concrete pier, rein- 
forced concrete balancing or storage hoppers located between 
the dumpers and the pier, and four loading and two trim- 
ming towers built of structural steel. The pier is in two 
units, a car dumper, two loading towers and a trimming tower 
comprising a unit. The car dumpers and the barneys that 
deliver the cars to them are steam operated. Beyond the car 
dumpers the operation is all electrical. 

The car dumpers were furnished by the McMyler Interstate 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. They handle cars up to 54 ft. 
in length and are guaranteed to handle fifty 50-ton cars or 
forty 100-ton cars per hour. In actual operation a cycle is 
performed in 49 seconds. 

In operation the loaded cars drop down from the loaded 
yard to the barney pit by gravity. The barney is of the dis- 
appearing type and runs on a track placed between the rails 
of the standard gage track. It is fitted with a movable arm 
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ment of the wheels draws the arm down to normal where it 
is held by the brake. This arrangement permits continuous 
operation, as a car may be dropped down to the barney pit 
before the barney returns from the dumper. 

The platen of the dumper has a fixed elevation and, as 
the car is delivered to it, it is clamped in place and the car 
and cradle are revolved through 160 deg., turning the car 
upside down and dumping the coal into an elevating pan. 
The pan is placed at a raised position to prevent breakage 
as the coal is poured from the car and during the dumping 
operation it is held in a horizontal position. 

The pan has a capacity of 120 tons and when a load has 
been delivered to it, it is lowered to an angle of 50 deg. with 
the horizontal. As it reaches the hopper into which it dis- 
charges, the discharge gates are automatically opened. To 
prevent any jar the pan engages air cushions as it is low- 
ered. 

The receiving hopper which feeds the conveyors going to 
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Cross Section of the Pier 


that is held in the normal position (down) by a brake. With 
a car at the pit for delivery to the dumper the barney is put 
into the forward motion, releasing the brake and allowing 
the arm to raise to its proper pushing position. As the 
loaded car reaches the dumper, it pushes off the preceding 
‘car which proceeds to the empty yard by gravity over a kick 
back track. As the barney is reversed the backward move- 





the pier or the conveyor leading to the balancing bin, has a 
capacity of 15 tons. To eliminate the dropping of coal into 
this hopper the belt feeders which empty it are controlled 
automatically by the pan. As the load is delivered from 
the pan to the hopper, the pan raises itself, automatically 
cutting off the operation of the feeder belt before the hop- 
per is empty. As another load is delivered the feeder belts 
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automatically start up again and continue in operation until 


the raising of the pan again cuts off the operation. By this 
means the receiving hopper is never entirely emptied of coal 
and the remaining coal acts as a cushion for other coal as it 
is delivered from the pan. 

Each hopper feeds three belts through three separate feed- 
ers. Two of them feed the main carrying belt leading out 
to the pier and the third feeds the belt which delivers the 
coal to the balancing bin. The coal can be taken from the 
hopper by any belt or by all three at the same time. 

The incline conveyor which delivers the coal to the bal- 
ancing bin is provided with a boom conveyor that is oper- 
ated at various angles to prevent breakage of the coal. The 
conveyor is pivoted at one end and is carried on a track 
which allows travel over the entire series of bins. The 
coal that is delivered to the balancing bin is drawn out for 
cargo and also for bunker use and for trimming loads. The 
delivery from the bin is by automatic feeder belts controlled 
by the operators on the towers. 

The loading towers, four in number, or two to each pier 


384 cars. 
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ming of the ship simultaneously with the loading of cargo 
coal, thus effecting a material saving in the time necessary 
to load a vessel. 

Three belts are provided for each car dumper, all being 
60 in. wide. Two in each group run out on the pier to the 
loader and the third runs to the balancing bin. The belt 
drives are located at the water end of the pier. They con- 
sist of two drive pulleys operating as a unit, termed a tandem 
drive in connection with which the belt passes around a third 
pulley mounted on a sliding frame which is provided with 
counterweights. This device automatically takes the slack 
of the belts in starting and maintains an even tension in them 
during operation. 

All the conveying machinery is operated by electricity. 
Power is delivered to the sub-station at 13,200 volts and is 
here converted to 550 volts for use at the machines. The 
sub-station is equipped with three 500-kw. rotary converters. 
One unit runs each side of the pier, the third unit being 
spare. 

The power is carried from the sub-station to the pier 
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Plan and Profile of the Yard and Pier 


unit, are each equipped with shuttle conveyors that have a 
maximum reach of 35 ft. beyond the face of the dock and a 
vertical variation of 27 ft. The shuttles are reversible so 
as to deliver coal to either side of the pier. The vertical 
motion is provided to suit the varying heights of vessels 
being loaded. These towers are constructed to provide for 
lowerators to take the coal from the shuttle conveyors and 
deliver it into the holds of ships without any drop. This 
feature has been especially provided to handle gas or lump 
coal where a further prevention of breakage is essential. 

In addition to the loading towers each pier unit is pro- 
vided with a trimming tower. These machines are each 
equipped with a boom conveyor that rotates through 180 deg. 
and that has a vertical movement of 57 deg. with the plane 
of the pier. The boom is 45 ft. long to permit the delivery 
of coal to the far side bunker hatches. This machine, which 


has a horizontal movement of the entire length of the pier 
and which is independent of the other leading machine, is 
designed to permit the loading of bunker coal and the trim- 


through ducts. At intervals of 146-ft. cross tunnels are 
provided on the pier through which the power is carried to 
the machines through cables. The cables are flexible and 
are carried over counterweighted wheels so arranged as to 
automatically take up the slack and maintain a uniform 
tension in the cables during the travel of the towers. ‘The 
control panels are located in the upper frames of the towers 
and the various control wires which are carried in cables are 
conducted to the machine in the same manner as the power 
cables. To allow for the variable elevation of the shuttle 
and the in-and-out movement, a counterweight is hung in 
the loop of the cable to take up the slack automatically. 
There are two loading and one trimming units for each 
of the pier halves. Each unit consists of a tower and its 
conveying belts and each has a capacity of 1,500 and 2,000 
tons per hour, depending on the speed of operation. Each 
unit is operated by a system of automatic control in con- 
nection with a master switch located in the office of the sup- 
erintendent at which the speed of operation is set. All belts 
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have three speeds, 250 ft., 375 ft., and 500 ft. per min. The 
purpose of this variable speed, and its absolute control by 
the superintendent by means of the master switch, is to per- 
mit the proper handling of the various grades of coal to pre- 
vent breakage. 

The operation of a unit after the speed is set by the su- 
perintendent is entirely under the control of the operator in 


the cab located. in each tower. While the operation can be 
stopped by emergency buttons located at intervals of 20 ft. 
along the conveyors and at convenient points in the struc- 
tures and in the drive houses, it cannot be resumed except 
by the operator in the cab. He is in full control of the coal 
after it leaves the car dumper and can deliver it to any point 
in the hatch without stopping continuous loading. An op- 
erator is required for each machine. 

The control through its automatic features is connected 
so that the various belts start in their proper sequence, thus 
eliminating all danger of overloading any part of the sys- 
tem. This control is such that when operation is begun the 
shuttle belt starts first. When it attains the set speed the 
main belt which supplies the coal to the shuttle belt starts 
and when its movement reaches the set speed the feeder belt 
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to 8 hours. Working 12 men, one unit of the new pier will 
do the same loading in 3 to 3% hours. While at present 
only one unit of the pier is in operation, it has happened on 
three occasion that 165 cars of 50-ton capacity were deliv- 
ered to the yard simultaneously with the arrival of a vessel. 
Within eight hours of arrival the cars were unloaded, assem- 
bled in trains and were on their return trip to the mines. 
The actual loading and bunkering of the vessel required less 
than four hours. 


OTHER FACILITIES 


The receiving or storage yard that served the old trestle is 
utilized in the new layout. Cars for the dumpers are de- 
livered from this yard over a hump at the throat of the loaded 
yard which has a capacity of 384 cars. The loaded yard is 
built on a grade of 1.5 per cent descending to the barney pit 
where the cars are picked up by the barney and hauled up 
an 11 per cent grade to the dumper. Leaving: the dumper 
the empty cars pass down a 4.5 per cent grade to the kick 
back where the movement is reversed and the cars are re- 
turned to the empty yard. 

Two tracks leading to the car dumper are covered by a 


Lowerator housed 
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Y Ship Loader Showing Farn in Highest Position. 


The Lowering Bin in the Car Dumper and the Lowerator in the Ship Loader Eliminate Breakage of the Coal. 


starts. The intervals between the start of the belts is about 
three seconds. When stopping the action is reversed. 

In addition to handling the coal with a minimum amount 
of breakage owing to the use of mechanical means of con- 
veying, rather than gravity, the pier permits of continuous 
operation at maximum capacity. This feature is accom- 
plished by the balancing bin, as, when it becomes necessary 
to stop the loading towers to shift from one hatch of a vessel 
to another it is not necessary to interrupt the operations of 
the dumpers. Instead the coal is temporarily placed in the 
balancing bin. 

The balancing bin is designed to discharge on a belt lead- 
ing to the trimmer and a belt leading to the tower of each 
unit, so that it is possible to shut down all other parts of the 
plant and do such work as trimming or bunkering or other 
slow work when maximum effort is not required, with only 
such labor and power as is necessary to run a trimmer and 
one belt or a tower and one belt, thus cutting the cost of 
such work to a minimum. 

At the normal operating capacity of the old trestle, work- 
ing 75 men, it was possible to load a 7,000-ton vessel. in 714 





steel and concrete thawing shed which has a capacity of 22 
cars. In severe winter weather the cars to be dumped are 
placed in this house where the temperature is kept at 180 
deg. and left for 30 min. This thaws the coal sufficiently 
to permit easy dumping. The thawing house is heated by 
steam. 

The balancing bins, which are built of reinforced con- 
crete, have a total capacity of 5,000 tons. The space under- 
neath the hoppers is utilized for lunch rooms, bath rooms 
and toilets for the men. Separate quarters are provided for 
white and colored employees. 

The power house is a brick structure and is equipped 
with Taylor stokers, an air compressor and two boilers of 
500 hp. each. The coal for the boilers is conveyed by a belt 
from a receiving bin operated in connection with the bal- 
ancing hoppers. The sub-station which is equipped with 
three 500 kw. rotary converters is located in the power house. 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


In preparing the site for the pier and in providing the 
channel approach and the slips on each side of the pier 
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500,000 cu. yd. of sand and clay was moved by a 20-in. 
floating suction dredge. The material was pumped to an 
elevation of 35 ft. and distributed to a distance of more than 
2,500 ft. as grading for new and future tracks in the yard 
layout. 

The pier, which is 700 ft. long by 111 ft. wide, is con- 
structed of reinforced concrete and consists of nine longi- 
tudinal reinforced concrete stringers supported on 1,656 re- 
inforced concrete piles and carrying reinforced concrete 
transverse beams and an 8-in. reinforced concrete slab deck. 
The longitudinal girders were cast to their full depth at 
the same time as the transverse girders. The floor slabs are 
anchored to the girders by means of dowels. The construc- 
tion joints were made over the centers of the cross girders and 
the expansion joints, three in all, were placed 105 ft. apart. 
Between the joints the pier is a continuous structure. 

The reinforced concrete supporting piles were cast on the 
ground. After proper seasoning they were loaded on scows 
by a locomotive crane and towed out to the floating pile driver 
and were driven by a drop hammer. The piles have a bear- 
ing capacity of 40 tons each. 

The concrete plant consisted of three scows, one carrying 














Looking Down the Pier 


a mixer and a clamshell derrick and the other two the ma- 
terials. The mixer was elevated 30 ft. above the dock level 
to permit the concrete to be spouted to the forms. The con- 
crete was placed on each side of the pier by moving the 
scow along the pier. The concrete spout was mounted on 
a boom to permit lateral motion in placing the concrete. 

The entire improvement was developed and patented by 
Francis Lee Stuart, at that time chief engineer of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio system. The designing and construction was 
begun and considerably progressed under the personal su- 
pervision of Mr. Stuart, and continued by his successors in 
office R. N. Begien and H. A. Lane, assisted in the de- 
signing and erection by M. A. Long, architect and assistant 
to the chief engineer; W. S. Bouton, engineer of bridges; 
J. H. Davis, electrical engineer; J. T. Wilson, district en- 
gineer and F. C. Thornley, consulting engineer. 

The dumpers and loaders on the pier were furnished by 
the McMyler Interstate Company, Bedford, Ohio; the con- 
veyor runways by Robins Conveying Belt Company, New 
York; the electric motors and control apparatus by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company; the sub-station equipment by Westing- 
house Electric and Mfg. Company; the dredging was done by 
H. S. Kerbaugh, Inc.; the sub-structure was built by the 
Phoenix Construction Company, and the foundations by the 
Smith & McCormick Company. 


Bavaria Has Air Trarric Ru_es.—According to a press 
despatch from Munich the Bavarian Government will submit 
to Parliament the draft of legislation governing an aerial 
traffic system in Central Europe now being organized. 
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POWDERED COAL * 


The railways of the United States for the current year 
are being called upon to pay from 40 to 50 per cent more 
for fuel than heretofore. Every known method for its con- 
servation should be thoroughly studied to determine what 
means of handling and burning fuel in locomotive and sta- 
tionary boilers will result in the largest net saving in cost 
of transportation. 

On account of the heavy business during the past winter 
and the difficulty in maintaining the proper fuel supply, in- 
efficiency has resulted, due to the fact that the locomotives 
have not been provided with their regular grades of coal. 
If pulverized fuel were used on the locomotives, it would 
not be necessary to have so many different grades of fuel, 
with consequent increased number of cars under load. 

The use of pulverized fuel would be attractive in forest 
regions where at present, through public control, locomotives 
are required to burn fuel oil. 

The average mechanical delay on one of the largest roads 
at its heaviest running repair station is from 10 to 11 hours, 
and the lowest delay at its despatching stations is from 3/% 
to 5 hours, with an average of something over 6 hours for 
all stations. There is no question but that the elimination 
of the existing ash pit delays by the use of pulverized fuel 
would reduce the terminal delay to one-half of what it is 
at the present time, and this opportunity for relieving the 
yard congestion would seem to be the most efficient and 
economical means for increasing the net earning capacity of 
the railroads. 

Attention is also called to the fact that only about two- 
thirds of the total fuel purchased for locomotive opération is 
actually utilized while hauling trains, the remaining one- 
third going into the so-called “stand-by” loss, including 
the cleaning, building and maintaining of fires on grates dur- 
ing the period the engine is standing or otherwise not 
utilizing steam for locomotion, either light or with train. 

The advantages of pulverized fuel are not only represented 
by the actual reduction in the total pounds to be saved as 
compared with fuel fired on grates, but it should be measured 
by the actual cost of operation and maintenance, opportuni- 
ties for reducing which are many, such as, through increased 
handling capacity due to sustained boiler capacity and 
larger exhaust nozzles; simplified means of stoking and 
burning the fuel; and by the elimination of smoke, sparks, 
cinders, fire cleaning, grates, ash pans, smokebox draft ap- 
pliances and firing tools. 

The field for development of pulverized fuel in railway 
blacksmith shops would appear promising, and many in- 
vestigations are being made, but the committee is not aware 
of such use of the fuel by railways up to the present time. 

Transportation with Pulverized Fuel.—In general, what 
is desired by the operating department of a railway is motive 
power in the most flexible form. It is intended, in what 
follows, to indicate how the use of pulverized fuel, in actual 
service, will give this. 

The amount of fuel fired, per unit of time, is under the 
direct and constant control of the fireman. Each powdered 
fuel feeder has a capacity range of from 500 to 3,000 or more 
pounds of fuel per hour, and as from one to five of these 
feeders may be applied to a locomotive according to its size, 
and as any number of these feeders may be operated, it will 
be seen that the total amount of fuel required can be regu- 
lated to cover any service demands made upon the boiler up 
to practically the capacity of the injectors. If the heavy de- 
mand is of long duration, no loss in steam will result, as 
obtains when burning coal on grates by reason of the fire 
becoming heavy and clinkered, or full of banks or holes. 
When the work of the engine eases off, the fuel supply can 
be at once reduced accordingly, and on long drifts or where 





*Abstract of a committee report presented at the 1917 convention of the 
International Railway Fuel Association. 
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the train is set off along the road, the supply may be stopped 
entirely, thus putting out the fire. This range of firing 
from full load to no load is all controlled most easily by the 
fireman. This flexibility of steam generation is being 
demonstrated daily in regular service, by the heaviest Con- 
solidation type of locomotive ever built, operating under ex- 
ceptionally heavy train loads. 

Availability for service on call is much enhanced by the 
use of pulverized fuel. When engines are going out on as 
short time as possible, the elimination of fire and ash-pan 
cleaning is a great advantage, both in time and labor. Again, 
the item of grate repairs, necessitating dumping the fire, with, 
in consequence, a considerable delay, is done away with. 
Front ends need little attention, as there can be no filling 
up with cinders nor clogging of netting,—first, because no 
cinders are carried over, and second, because there is no 
netting. If engines are being held for any length of time, 
there is no holding over of fires, with considerable cost and 
a second cleaning before service often necessary, nor is there 
the expensive dumping and comparatively slow fire-building 
on call to contend with. A pulverized fuel burning loco- 
motive can be on its train and ready to go, in one hour from 
time the fire is started, under ordinary engine house 
conditons. 

The firing up time for a mixture of anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coal is as follows, these figures being the average of a 
large number of actual observations of this matter: 

MIXTURE. 


Approximately 60 per cent anthracite and 40 per cent bituminous. 
Initial Temp. 


of Water Time to Raise to 
in Boiler 150 1b. Steam 
ME forks cs bsica ces wana enaaias sie oiare eine eRe 52 min. 
IN ores aisha. tis Rlalere Se sha, io lara rarer 44 min. 
NI Ss) far esacerteg eicxn aecacara bein eatonatees 35 min. 


This is about as fast as it is proper to fire up a boiler. 
On the arrival at end of the run, the engine can be placed 
in the house in 15 or 20 minutes after being cut off from its 
train. There is, of course, work sometimes to be done in 
the firebox of an engine, using this fuel, such as brick 
repairs and the removal of slag from the furnace, and in 
such cases several hours must elapse after the time of ex- 
tinguishing the fire, on account of the brickwork retaining 
its heat, as in the case of an oil burner. With properly pre- 
pared fuel, correct furnace design and intelligent operation, 
no trouble from honeycomb will appear, and the brickwork 
will also have a reasonable life. 

Delays at the fueling plant will not be of moment, as fuel 
is now taken at an average rate of about 10 tons in from 
10 to 12 minutes, and this can be accelerated by enlarging 
the fueling outlets. It should also be borne in mind that 
this fuel does not freeze in the bins and make the fueling 
of engines the very difficult operation which is now often 
the case during the winter months. 

Definite information is not at hand to indicate just what 
may be expected as regards long engine divisions, but there 
seems to be no good reason why engines cannot make from 
200 to 250 miles, or even more, without having to dump 
slag or to do more than take fuel and water en route. Gen- 
eral experience will indicate this to be possible, but it has 
not been, as yet, actually demonstrated on continuous trips 
with heavy trains. 

Delays on the road for steam or other causes are reduced. 
The effect of weather on steam making is reduced by reason 
of the fact that no fuel saturated with rain or mixed with 
ice and snow is thrown into the firebox to reduce its tem- 
perature below normal. 

The apparatus itself is getting pretty well standardized 
and, if given the care that any locomotive machinery should 
have, will operate without failure indefinitely. 

Safety in train operation is enhanced by the fact that the 
fireman rides his seat practically over the entire road and 
can, and should, devote a large part of his attention to track 
and signals. The glare from the firebox door, especially at 
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night, when it is sometimes very annoying as regards track 
observation, is eliminated. 

The fireman is able, at all times, to assist the engineer 
in whatever way desirable to enhance the safe and speedy 
handling of the train. The use of pulverized fuel will react 
to give higher grade engineers in the future than could be 
expected if the laborious grate-firing methods are continued. 

It can be consistently stated that the firing of locomotives 
with pulverized fuel will reflect most favorably on conduct- 
ing transportation. 

Burning Anthracite Refuse in Pulverized Form.—The 
average output of the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania 
was, for the five-year period ending December 31, 1915, 
practically 70,000,000 tons. About eight per cent of this 
total output can be considered as waste, it being of such a 
nature that its satisfactory combustion, either in hand or 
stoker fired furnaces, is not possible. 

The utilization of this culm in pulverized form is possible 
and practicable, and has been in use at a colliery in the 
Scranton district of Pennsylvania for about two years. Dry- 
ing, pulverization and handling is accomplished in the usual 
manner, the product averaging about 14 per cent. through 
a 100-mesh screen and 86 per cent. through a 200-mesh. 
No difficulty is experienced in handling, but the wear on the 
tvpe of pulverizer in use is somewhat higher than when 
straight bituminous is being worked. 

Locomotive No. 1200 on the Delaware & Hudson is in 
regular operation, in heavy freight service burning a mix- 
ture of 60 per cent. of the above fuel and 40 per cent. of 
pulverized bituminous coal. Varying mixtures of these two 
fuels have been tried with this engine, but the one menticned 
above seems to give the best all-around results, although 
developments to increase the percentage of anthracite, are 
now being made. Under the very strenuous conditions of 
locomotive service it is evidently necessary, in order to sup- 
ply a fuel flexible enough in action to meet the varying needs, 
to have an average volatile content somewhat higher than 
anthracite alone gives. 

There is, however, a stationary Stirling boiler of 463 rated 
horsepower on the Delaware & Hudson, which operates very 
successfully with the straight pulverized anthracite. When 
starting up this boiler, pulverized bituminous is used until 
the refractory material in the boiler furnace is well heated, 
after which anthracite is burned alone and very satisfactorily. 
From the test reports the maximum observed equivalent 
evaporation from and at 212 deg. was 9.6 Ib. of water per 
pound of dry coal, and the average was 8.9 lb. These re- °° 
sults are very good when compared with hand-firing of steam 
sizes of anthracite coal in stationary boilers of this type. 
Under these latter conditions, an evaporation of from five to 
six pounds of water may be attained. By the use of pul- 
verized anthracite it is safe to say that the horsepower output 
of any good sized modern stationary boiler now burning 
buckwheat or other prepared sizes of anthracite will be 
doubled. ‘The use of this fuel will also release other and 
more valuable (commercially) coals to the general market 
and reduce the boiler plant labor from 30 to 50 per cent. 

Development on the Delaware & Hudson.—The Delaware 
& Hudson operates in the anthracite coal fields of Penn- 
sylvania, adjacent to a territory which now produces about 
80,000,000 tons per year. In this field there is available 
approximately 550,000 tons per month of fine dust which 
cannot be burned on grates. This road built a locomotive 
to endeavor to utilize the waste anthracite product. The 
entire firebox, boiler and locomotive were of the same design 
as for burning coal on grates, with the exception that pul- 
verized fuel mechanism was applied. 

Such minor difficulties as were experienced with the 
mechanism for introducing the fuel into the firebox have 
been satisfactorily eliminated, and it has been demonstrated 
that the burning of pulverized in suspension in the loco- 
motive firebox has passed beyond the experimental stage. 
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The locomotive is performing daily in regular road service 
in the Wilkesbarre-Carbondale mine district, where the fuel 
preparing plant is located. 

This locomotive is hauling over a 1.65 per cent grade 
one and one-half miles long and with 6-deg. curves, a train 
load of 1,562 actual tons, or 23 loads. On a 0.6 per cent 
grade it is reported to be hauling 2,500 actual tons, or an 
increase of 1314 per cent over its calculated capacity of 2,200 
tons. On a recent trip between Carbondale, Pa., and Oneonta, 
N. Y., a district run of 94 miles, it handles 3,458 actual 
tons in a train of 57 loads, and successfully negotiated a 
ruling grade made up of one and one-half miles of 0.4 per 
cent, one-half mile of 2 per cent, three-fourths mile of 0.48 
per cent, and two and one-half miles of 0.3 per cent. grades. 

Development on New York Central Lines.—The New 
York Central has, during the past year, equipped one of 
its Pacific type freight locomotives with pulverized fuel 
burning apparatus and is now conducting tests of various 
Pennsylvania bituminous fuels in freight and passenger 
service, between Albany and Utica, N. Y., on runs of about 
95 miles, with the idea of perfecting the use of this coal in 
pulverized form as a substitute for fuel oil in the Adirondack 
forest district. The committee understands that these tests 
are nearing completion and the results have been quite satis- 
factory. 

Development on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas is now firing 3 batteries, each of 
two 250 h. p., Heine-O’Brien type of boilers, set originally 
for burning natural gas, with powdered coal. The boilers 
were changed by adding a Dutch oven, side cleaning doors, 
and changing the baffles from horizontal to vertical. 

Coal from three districts has been used, having about the 
following proximate analyses: 


Fixed Vol. 

carbon matter Ash Moisture B. t. u. 
Ce: og cas aks Sheek ee eHeeKeD 25 34 8 33 11,250 
Slack—McAlester, Oklahoma............. 47 33 14 6 12,630 
Slack—Southern Kansas.............-0- 45 27 20 8 11,580 


Data from several trials show a furnace and boiler effi- 
ciency of about 69 per cent for lignite, 68 per cent for 
McAlester slack and 61 per cent for Southern Kansas slack. 

The cost of preparing the fuel is given as $1.17 per 
2,000 lb. for lignite, $0.34 for McAlester slack and $0.35 
for Southern Kansas slack. 

Boiler trials using natural gas at $0.125 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
show a cost of $0.16 for evaporation of 1,000 lb. water from 
and at 212 degrees; while the average cost when using 
Southern Kansas slack is $0.12, a saving of 25 per cent 
in favor of pulverized fuel. A comparison of tests made 
with lignite, however, does not show any saving in cost, 
which may be due to the trouble experienced in reducing 
the high moisture content of lignite. 

It may be of interest to state that a carload of front end 
cinders was placed by accident in the power plant, dried, 
pulverized and burned without the least inconvenience. No 
case of fire or explosion has occurred with the use of pul- 
verized fuel. A magnetic separator is used to remove the 
pieces of iron from the coal before crushing and it has fully 
demonstrated its utility. Thorough examination of the 
boilers at wash-out periods revealed no flaws, cracks or de- 
terioration at any point in the furnace. 

In inaugurating the use of pulverized fuel many obstacles 
had to be overcome and adjustments made to suit local con- 
ditions before practical operation was attained. But it has 
been demonstrated that pulverized fuel is an efficient and 
successful fuel for stationary boilers. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas also reports the equipping 
of a ten-wheel passenger locomotive during the latter part 
of 1916, the general design of the fuel feeding equipment 
being similar to that of Delaware & Hudson locomotive. 
The locomotive is now operating in local passenger service 
burning the Kansas slack. On runs which require the use 
of from 5 to 5! tons of Kansas modified lump grade of 
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coal when fired on grates, about 4 tons of pulverized slack 
is burned without smoke, sparks, or cinders, and maximum 
steam pressure maintained. After several recent runs ap- 
proximating a total of 520 miles with this low grade coal 
an examination of the tube sheet showed it to be entirely 
clean of any honeycomb and with no cleaning off from time 
this mileage commenced. 

Development on Foreign Railways—The only applica- 
tions of interest that have been brought to the attention of 
the committee are those of Central Railway of Brazil and 
the Swedish State Railways. 

The Central Railway of Brazil, after considerable investi- 
gation of the pulverized fuel burning locomotives in this 
country, decided to equip its locomotives for burning fuel in 
this form. The burning equipment is to be practically a 
duplicate of that which was installed on the Delaware & 
Hudson Consolidation locomotive. 

The Swedish State Railways have been experimenting with 
powdered peat, there being no coal deposits in that country. 
The results of the experiments have been so satisfactory that 
the railway directors recommended an appropriation of 
$350,000 for the installation of facilities for producing suffi- 
cient powdered peat to supply all the locomotives on one of 
the state railways. 

The heat value of the peat was 7,740 B. t. u., as compared 
with 12,600 B. t. u. for the coal, it having been determined 
that 1.45 lb. of powdered peat would produce the same 
amount of steam as one pound of the British coal. Firebox 
temperatures of 3,040 deg. F. were obtained with the 
powdered peat, as compared with 2,750 deg. F. with the 
coal. The smokebox temperatures averaged somewhat less 
with the powdered peat, but a higher degree of superheat 
was obtained with it than with the ¢oal. The efficiency of 
the boiler figured 73 per cent for powdered peat and 65 per 
cent for the coal. 

The report is signed by: W. L. Robinson, chairman; H. 
T. Bentley, W. J. Bohan, H. B. Brown, M. C. M. Hatch, 
R. R. Hibben, D. R. MacBain, J. H. Manning, H. C. Oviatt, 
John Purcell, and L. R. Pyle. 


DISCUSSION 


Pulverization is the only means of utilizing lignite which 
is found in great quantities in the western section of the 
country, and affords a means of obtaining a cheap fuel with 
a high heating value. At present coal is hauled long dis- 
tances to sections where lignite is available and the long 
hauls would be eliminated if lignite were used. In some sec- 
tions of the west, the oil supply is becoming exhausted and 
pulverized lignite will provide cheap fuel for these districts. 
The advisability of pulverizing bituminous coal for locomo- 
tive use was questioned. Doubt was expressed as to the 
possibility of reducing the time engines were held at ter- 
minals as much as was stated in the paper and the possible 
reduction in the size of exhaust nozzles was also questioned. 
Some improvement might be secured by special designs for 
fire boxes to secure better combustion in burning pulverized 
coal. The principal trouble now experienced on locomotives 
burning powdered coal is the formation of clinker on the 
tube sheet. This may be due to moisture coming from leaks 
or in the coal itself, or it may be due to tar or to sulphur 
and iron in the coal. The committee was asked to devote 
special attention during the coming year to means for elim- 
inating clinkering on the tube sheet. 





GERMAN UNDERGROUND RAILWAY TO THE Front LInE.— 
Mr. Warner Allen, an English war correspondent, writing 
of the enemy’s fortified positions on the French front, said 
that in the hills of Champagne, tunnels had been dug until 
the slopes were a veritable rabbit warren. Some of these 
tunnels were nearly a mile long, and in at least one case a 
light railway was brought up underground to within 100 
yards of the firing line. 
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of 300 commodities as reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from 1907 to 1916, showing an increase of nearly 
40 per cent, while for 1917 it represents the average of Dun 
and Bradstreet index numbers reduced to the same basis, 
showing an additional rise of about 50 per cent this year. 

The “high cost of living,’ as it affects the railroads, was 
also graphically shown in charts prepared for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and made public at the hear- 
ing. These charts show the great advance in iron, steel and 
other metals used by the carriers, as well as the decline in 
prices of railroad securities. 

Pig iron has advanced 112 per cent since the close of the 
last fiscal year; steel billets, 90 per cent; structural steel 
beams, 58 per cent; all metals, 26 per cent. The general 
level of all commodities has advanced 45 per cent in the 
past two years and 31 per cent since last July. 
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the aggregate to $17,000,000,000, is represented by bonds 
and other evidences of debt, and the same proportion would 
maintain in the membership of the association. Three-fifths 
of the securities of the carriers have no representation in 
their management; the other two-fifths, which represents 
the stock, have representation through directors. Under 
these conditions we made the request that we be heard in- 
dependently of the carriers in the presentation of their case, 
and as a most important element in the consideration of the 
subject before you. 

“The question of the stabilizing of the securities of the 
carriers now in the hands of the present owners thereof, 
is not the only one involved; but, the stabilizing of them 
becomes essential in the future financing of the requirements 
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banks, fiduciary and financial institutions and trustees of 
estates. ‘It thus represents,’ he said, “the holders of life 
insurance policies, who, through their policies, have a 
very definite ownership in railroad securities, and the de- 
positors of the savings banks of the country, who have a 
definite ownership in the securities owned by 
banks. Through these and other sources, over 50,000,- 
000 of the people, nearly one-half of the population of the 
country, have a definite fixed ownership in the securities of 
the carriers of the country. 

“Your attention is asked to the fact that approximately 
three-fifths of the total capital of the carriers, amounting in 


their 


of the carriers. It can safely be said that this association 
not only very largely represents the sources which have sup- 
plied the money to the carriers to enable them to conduct 
their business in the past, but these same sources of supply 
must be largely looked to for the future financial require- 
ments of the carriers. So that the statements made here to- 
day by the men who will represent the several interests con- 
cerned become very important, and we hope we may be able 
to be of assistance to your honorable commission in your de- 
cision of the grave questions now before you.” 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, said he appeared on behalf of the 33,- 








Rate Advance Hearings Completed 


Commission to Decide Case by First of July. Representa- 


tives of Railroad Investors 


sion on the general 15 per cent advance in freight 

rates proposed by the railways was concluded 
on June 12 and the commission is to decide by 
July 1 whether it will suspend the blanket supple- 
ments proposing the advance, whether it will allow them 
to go into effect, or whether some other plan for 
dealing with the situation should be attempted. Oral 
arguments were heard by the commission on Saturday, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, immediately following the conclusion of 
the testimony on Friday of last week, Thursday and Friday 
morning having been devoted to rebuttal testimony on be- 
half of the carriers and Friday afternoon to the testimony 
of representatives of: the National Association of Owners of 
Railroad Securities. The concluding testimony on behalf 
of the protestants was presented by Clifford Thorne and 
Graddy Cary of the committee representing the National 
Shippers’ Conference. The counsel for the roads announced 
that Mr. Thorne’s exhibits were so voluminous they could 
not hope to examine them in detail in the time allowed and 
would therefore waive cross-examination. 


& ie hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


RAILROAD REBUTTAL 


Frank Nay, comptroller of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, and L. E. Wettling, statistician of the western roads, 
presented some exhibits in rebuttal, making corrections on 
some of the exhibits filed by the shippers. Mr. Nay parti- 
cularly attacked an exhibit prepared by Mr. Cary to show 
that roads carrying two-thirds of the traffic have $1,000,000,- 
000 of surplus which they could use to meet the increasing 
expenses, of which, Mr. Cary said, $800,000,000 is in the 
form of cash and marketable unpledged securities. Mr. Nay 
showed that for the western roads most of the surplus is in 
the hands of three systems, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the Union Pacific, and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, that most of the suplus is invested in property 
and could not be used and that the cash on hand is only 
sufficient to meet the current requirements of the business. 
He showed that while these three roads have an excess of 
current assets over current liabilities of $199,000,000, all 
western roads have only about $100,000,000. Therefore, 
the remaining roads have an excess of current liabilities over 
current assets. 

E. P. Ripley, president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, was called to the stand to make a brief explanation as 
to why the Santa Fe had on June 30, 1916, over $43,000,- 
000 cash on hand. Mr. Ripley explained that this was an 
abnormal amount because the company had raised approx- 
imately $15,000,000 by the sale of bonds and preferred 
stock in the fiscal year 1915 and it also had an unexpected 
increase in its income after the payment of interest in the 
year 1916 of $8,500,000 more than the year before and it 
had expended less than was anticipated because of the diffi- 
culty surrounding improvement work and the scarcity and 
high prices of labor and materials. He said that the com- 
pany pays in interjst and dividends nearly $32,000,000 a 
year and has occasion to spend in addition between $10,- 
000,000 and $30,000,000 a year on additions, betterments, 


extensions, etc., and that these transactions call for a large - 


amount of cash. It has been found convenient to keep on 
deposit in banks along its lines $5,000,000 to $6,000,000, 
which amount cannot be radically reduced without causing 
inconvenience. It is also considered necessary to keep a 
minimum of about $15,000,000 on deposit in New York. 


Heard. Final Arguments 


In order to pay for betterments, extensions, etc., capital has 
to be raised in advance and whenever money conditions are 
most favorable. The accumulation of cash in 1916 was 
greater than had been anticipated because in connection with 
the increase of its income the company had raised more 
money by the sale of securities than was found to be neces- 
sary in view of the slowness with which additions and better- 
ments had to proceed. J. V. Norman asked Mr. Ripley 
whether he would say that an emergency existed if all the 
western roads were in the same condition as the Santa Fe. 
Mr. Ripley replied that he did not know that he would, but 
that his road was confronted with an emergency in the mat- 
ter of expenses, while it knows it cannot further increase its 
earnings because its traffic is now up to its full capacity 
unless its facilities can be increased. 

D. M. Goodwyn, general freight agent of the Louisville 
& Nashville, and George W. Lamb, assistant comptroller of 
the same road, testified on behalf of the southern lines. Mr. 
Goodwyn made the announcement that the southern roads 
were willing to meet the objections of the lumber shippers 
to a 15 per cent advance by proposing an advance of 1 cent 
per hundred pounds. 

E. C. Blundell, division superintendent of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, at Omaha, Neb., testified 
regarding an exhibit introduced by U. G. Powell, of the 
Nebraska railroad commission, describing a plan of re- 
arranging train runs on Mr. Blundell’s division for the pur- 
pose of offsetting the increased expense caused by the Adam- 
son law. Mr. Blundell said he had secured authority to try 
a shortening of train runs on his division as a test and 
thought he could effect a saving; but that the plan had been 
in effect since January, and in May his overtime payments 
were greater than they had ever been. The plan had resulted 
in no economies and its only advantage was that more of the 
shorter runs were accomplished in daylight. He said it 
had required four additional engines and way cars, as well 
as additional crews, and that it would be discontinued. 

Julius H. Parmelee, statistician of the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics, presented some revised figures for the east- 
ern roads, showing that the estimated increase in revenue 
to be derived from the proposed increases in rates and the 
rates advanced since January 1 would amount to $158,585,- 
000 for 38 eastern roads, or 13.17 per cent of the freight 
revenues, based on 1916 traffic. Another exhibit showed 
the increase in wages due to the Adamson law to be $36,- 
000,000 and other increases in wages, $29,000,000, making 
a total increase in payroll of 10.89 per cent. The revised 
estimate of increased cost of fuel was $68,438,000, or 63.87 
per cent. A combined statement for the Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York Central and Pennsylvania for April and the 10 
months ending April 30, showed an increase in total operat- 
ing revenues of 10.09 per cent for the month and 9.98 per 
cent for 10 months, while the net operating income declined 
21 per cent in April and 11.74 per cent for 10 months. For 
the four months of 1917 while operating revenues increased 
6.5 per cent the net operating income decreased 38.07 per 
cent. 

The accompanying chart, illustrating the enormous rise in 
commodity prices from 1907 to the present time, while freight 
rates have remained stationary, was also introduced. The 
freight rate line represents the average receipts per ton mile 
of 38 systems in Official Classification territory, with 1917 
approximated, showing no change after 10 years. The line 
for commodity prices represents the average wholesale price 
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000,000 policy holders in insurance companies, representing 
an investment of $1,550,000,000 in railroad securities, the 
greater part of which investment was made before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission assumed its power over the rail- 
roads, and that 90 per cent of these are people who would 
never own a bond or a share of stock but are “capitalizing 
their lives” and trusting to the directors of the companies 
to protect their investments. He said the insurance com- 
panies are steadily losing faith in railroad investments and 
practically buy no junior bonds, while the purchase of out- 
standing securities does not help to finance the railways. “If 
a road is to serve the country effectively,” he said, “it must 
be able to finance itself. To sell its securities to life insur- 
ance companies hereafter a road must show that its revenues 
are sufficient to cover depreciation, upkeep, interest, amorti- 
zation, and a reasonable surplus after paying the stock- 
holder a fair return on his money.” Because the factor of 
safety in railroad bonds, according to the method of figuring 
used by his company, has been unsatisfactory, having been 
none too high in 1916 and now declining, the insurance 
companies, he said, are reducing the proportion of their in- 
vestments in railroad bonds. 

“Having been granted and having assumed the power to 
regulate these carriers and to fix their rates,” Mr. Kingsley 
continued, “it follows that in all cases where insurance di- 
rectors have bought railroad securities with sound judgment, 
your duty to use your power to protect the integrity of these 
securities is akin, at least, to the duty of the government 
to protect the lives and the liberties of the people. A denial 
of the prayer of the railroads for relief will remove the rela- 
tion between railroads and life insurance companies into a 
doubtful zone. As things stand now there is danger that 
the life insurance companies will sustain loss—I don’t talk 
about disaster. They have obligated themselves to serve the 
people at the lowest possible cost and any depreciation in 
their securities has to be charged to profit and loss.” 

Mr. Hagerman had asked that the witnesses all be allowed 
to complete their statements and that the cross-examination 
be held afterward, but the commission ruled that the allotted 
time should be divided evenly between testimony and cross- 
examination. Clifford Thorne, Luther M. Walter and A. E. 
Helm asked many questions in the effort to show that other 
securities had declined more than railroad bonds and that 
the decline in railroad credit was due to pessimistic publicity 
and high finance. Mr. Kingsley said that municipals had 
recently gone up so much that they are practically no longer 
purchasable, and that, while the bonds of some foreign coun- 
tries have declined, the decline has in many cases been less 
than that of railroads. 

H. A. Schenck, president of the Bowery Savings Bank and 
president of the Savings Bank Association of the State of 
New York, said that the 10,000,000 savings bank deposi- 
tors have an average investment of $80 each in railroad se- 
curities. The natural consequence of an increase in rates, 
he said, will be that savings banks, private investors, mem- 
bers of labor unions, shippers, merchants and the public 
generally will be tremendously benefited, ‘and, we believe, 
would do more for the prosperity of the country than any 
other one thing that could happen at the present time.” 

Robert F. Maddox, president of the Atlanta, Ga., Na- 
tional Bank, said in part: 

“The trust companies and banks of the country, accord- 
ing to the report for 1915 of the comptroller of the currency, 
owned railroad bonds amounting to $1,704,600,000. If we 
exclude the savings banks, the amount owned by the other 
banks and trust companies was $864,090,000. The national 
banks alone as of June 30, 1916, owned no. less than 467 
million of railroad bonds. It is not possible to determine 
with the same accuracy the bank and trust company hold- 

ngs of-railroad stocks, but these are estimated at $440,- 
£00,000. 
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“In addition the trust companies represent also a very 
great sum, the exact amount of which it is impossible to 
determine, owned by the various trust estates, etc., in their 
hands. It is important that the purchase of railroad se- 
curities by banking institutions should be maintained for two 
reasons: (1) that the railroads may have access to the capital 
supply in the banks themselves to the extent that this capital 
supply is available for investment in bonds and securities, 
and (2) that the railroad securities may be purchased by 
those private investors who follow the lead of the banks and 
trust companies in investments. In many communities 
private investors will purchase only those bonds in which 
the banks have first shown their confidence by purchasing 
for their own account. A decrease or cessation of the pur- 
chase of railroad securities by the banks will not only pre- 
vent the railroads from obtaining such banking funds as are 
available for this purpose, but will also make the absorption 
of railroad securities by private investors very much more 
difficult. 

“Already by June 30, 1915, the tendency on the part of 
the banking institutions of the country to purchase less rail- 
road bonds had become well marked—a tendency which has 
gone on increasing since that time, and I submit herewith a 
table of the holdings of bonds by the banking institutions 
of the United States as of June 30, 1910, and June 30, 
1915. 

; June 30, 1910. 


June 30, 1915. Increase. 


State and Municipal...$1,116,200,000 $1,494,000,000 $377,800,000 33.8% 
SS er err ree 1,464,800,900 1,704,600,000 239,800,000 16.3 
Public Utility ........ 478,000.000 663,900,000 185,900,000 39.1 
Or 890,900,000 1,208,200,000 317,300,000 35 


“From this table it will be noted that the percentage of 
increase in railroad bonds is less than one-half of the per- 
centage of the increase in other types of bonds. 

“An analysis of the investments made by national banks 
alone shows that during the past eight years there has been 
a steady decrease in the proportion of railroad bonds to 
their total holdings of securities (exclusive of U. S. Bonds). 
In 1909 no less than 37.3 per cent of the security holdings 
of the banks were in railroad bonds, whereas in 1916, only 
28.8 per cent were in that class. 

“This tendency is due not only to hesitation on the part 
of banking institutions together with the general investing 
public as to the future of the railroads and doubt whether 
they are being allowed to earn sufficient sums for the needs 
of their business, but also quite obviously to the steady de- 
cline in the selling price of railroad securities over a period 
of some years. 

“To show this decline I submit a list of the rates of yield 
of 10 selected industrial bonds and of 20 selected railroad 
bonds covering the past 15 years, from which it appears that 
not only have railroad bonds pretty steadily declined so that 
bonds which yielded 4.10 per cent in 1903 declined in June 
of this year to a price showing a yield of 4.91 per cent, but 
also, what is very significant, that the industrial bonds, which 
at the beginning of the period showed a yield of 5.69 per cent, 
during the same period increased in price so that on June 
1 of this year they were selling at a price showing a yield 
of 5.23 per cent. 

“Consider for a moment what has happened in only the 
last five months—the period since the first of the year. I 
have had prepared and submit herewith a list cf 21 standard 
industrial and miscellaneous bonds showing the prices at 
which they sold on January 2, 1917, and June 2, 1917, and 
a similar list of 26 representative railroad bonds. These 
lists show that the average decline for the past five months 
was, in the case of industrial bonds, only 1.65, while for 
the railroad bonds there was an average decline of 6.51— 
a result all the more striking when one realizes that indus- 
trial securities are supposed in general to fluctuate much 
more than railroad securities. 

“With these facts before us, how are these securities to 
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be stabilized in the interest of the government’s and people’s 
direct needs, as well as their indirect needs through the rail- 
roads—needs all the more urgent in the public interest be- 
cause of the war? The only way by which this confidence 
can be maintained is by such action on the part of your 
honorable commission towards the carriers as to convince 
the great public of the United States that the needs of the 
railroads will be met not merely in a narrow or technical 
sense, but that they will be met in such a spirit of co-opera- 
tion as will cause the public to feel confidence in the future 
of railroad securities as well as in their present status.” 

John E. Oldham, of Merrill, Oldham & Company, Bos- 
ton, said that the very general apprehension which at pres- 
ent exists in regard to the credit of the soundest railroads 
of the country is not the result of recent developments. The 
existence of factors which have been undermining railroad 
credit has been understood by those familiar with railroad 
affairs for some time. The past revenue has not been suffi- 
cient to provide a suitable return on the capital. 


FINAL ARGUMENTS 


The argument on behalf of the eastern roads was pre- 
sented by George Stuart Patterson, general solicitor of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. Patterson said that the year ending June 30, 1916, 
was the first really good year that the Official Classification 
lines as a whole have had since 1910. Their operating rev- 
enues increased $272,000,000 over 1915, operating expenses 
increased $104,000,000, taxes increased $3,000,000, while 
net operating income increased $155,000,000, which afforded 
a return of 6.64 per cent on property investment, or the high- 
est return in any one of the last 17 years. The commission 
in the 5 per cent case, in speaking of the financial results 
of the period 1900-1913 said that the net operating income 
of the carriers in relation to property investment had_ be- 
come too low. The period 1914-1916 includes the year of 
lowest return, the year of highest return and the year of 
next to the lowest return, and the tables for the 38 eastern 
roads show that measured by return on property invest- 
ment, on capital obligations or on capital stock, the periods 
which include the three years 1914-1916, tested by aver- 
ages of three, four or five years, respectively, show the low- 
est financial return to the carriers. Therefore, Mr. Pat- 
terson said, the net operating income of these lines as a 
whole was still so lew as to be contrary to the public in- 
terest. He also showed that though for the year ended 
June 30, 1916, the net income was 10.69 per cent of the 
capital stock, or over double that of the preceding year, yet 
the average rate of dividend, 4.33 per cent, was the lowest 
since 1904, and slightly less than in the preceding year, 
and that in 1916 over $50,000,000 was paid out of income 
and surplus for additions and betterments, as compared 
with $12,000,000 in the preceding year. 

The total results of the estimates of the carriers show, 
he said, that based on the 1916 business, the additional rev- 
enue from all increases in rates, including those effective 
since January 1, 1917, as well as those proposed, will 
amount to $158,000,000 for the 38 roads, as compared with 
a prospective annual increase in expenses of $235,000,000, 
made up of $77,000,000 for increased wages, $68,000,000 
for increased fuel costs, and $89,000,000 for increased cost 
of materials. Applying to the business of 1916 the estim- 
ated increases in expenses and earnings Mr. Patterson 
showed that the net operating income would be 5.42 per 
cent, whereas the return for 1916 was 6.53 per cent, and 
on the basis of rates in effect on January 1 the return would 
be only 3.12 per cent. In conclusion, Mr. Patterson said: 


“One of the first duties which the United States is called 
on to perform is to furnish food and supplies of all kinds 
to our Allies, and that food and material must be moved 
with the utmost expedition to the seaboard. Then will come 
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the construction of mobilization camps, the installation of 
railroad facilities at those camps, the movement of raw 
material to, and of the manufactured product from the plants 
engaged in government work. All this traffic must be moved 
and moved quickly, and doubtless in many instances such 
movement will mean increased empty car mileage, diminished 
train loads, and additional shifting and yard movement. 

“But however that may be, there is one thing that is ab- 
solutely certain, and that is that track and equipment must 
be maintained, that needed repairs ought not be deferred to 
await more favorable labor and material prices; and it is 
to the accomplishment of these results that the rate increases 
asked for bear an immediate and definite relation, quite 
apart from the necessities of the carriers in the handling of 
the ordinary domestic traffic of the country. 

“It was suggested by one of the witnesses for the pro- 
testants, that the railroads might properly ‘bear their share 
of the burden of the war’ by foregoing their just return dur- 
ing the war, by doing without an increase in rates. It 
should however be remembered that railroad rates and rail- 
road dividends have, in effect, been reduced by the dimin- 
ished purchasing power of money owing to the higher prices 
of commodities and labor, and to that extent an increase in 
rates is not in reality an increase at all. 

“The above suggestion, however, is economically unsound 
and contrary to the public interest. 

“Even if the rate increase be granted, the railroads are 
still participating in bearing the burden of the high cost of 
living incident to the war, because the increase asked for 
will not begin to take care of the increased cost of labor, 
fuel and supplies. 

“It must not be forgotten that the rehabilitation of rail- 
road credit is necessary, war or no war, and doubly so in 
the present emergency. The function performed by the rail- 
roads is most important and essential to the public welfare, 
and they must be put into and kept in a condition such 
that they can properly discharge this function. The pro- 
posed increase in rates is not and never has been in the past 
solely a matter of private interest, and at no time has it 
been a matter of more vital interest to the public than it is 
today.” 

Mr. Patterson was followed by Luther M. Walter, 
representing the National Shippers’ Conference. Mr. Wal- 
ter insisted that notwithstanding the disclaimer the appeal 
of the railroads for an advance in rates is based on war con- 
ditions. He contended that the commission should stay with- 
in the interpretation of the law, that it should not permit the 
advance to go into effect unless convinced clearly that the 
carriers have proved the proposed rates to be just, reason- 
able and not discriminatory. He also argued that the com- 
mission has no concern with the effect of the Adamson law 
because the law itself provides a means for ascertaining the 
expense which it has brought about and he argued that the 
carriers have used forecasts and prophecies as to the other 
increases in expenses. The carriers, he said, have adopted 
the wrong method of attempting to meet their increases in 
expenses because the various prices quoted are extortionate; 
and instead of asking the commission for an advance in rates 
they should join with the shippers in going to Congress and 
asking for protection for themselves, as well as for the pub- 
lic, against unreasonable prices. He suggested that the com- 
mission might send to Congress a statement which would 
induce it to prescribe maximum prices. He said that the 
roads which receive their coal supply from long distances 
will have to pay three times as much by reason of the in- 
creased freight rate on their own supply as they will receive 
for the coal they haul themselves. , 

Mr. Walter also referred to interlocking directorates be- 
tween railroad companies and those that furnish materials 
and supplies, saying that men who control both railroads 
and steel and coal companies are trying to take an increased 
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toll from the people in the form of increased rates and the 
railroads in the ferm of increased prices. He said that pre- 
dictions of railroad officers in previous rate cases had not 
been borne out and that the commission should not decide 
the case on the record presented, but should suspend the rates 
in order that it may make more careful analysis of the figures; 
also in order that discriminations might not be allowed to 
exist while the carriers are making the proposed readjust- 
ments to preserve existing relationships. He proposed that 
instead of trying to get an increase in rates now the carriers 
wait until after the war, then go to Congress and show the 
effect of the war and ask relief. 

A. B. Hayes, representing Florida fruit and vegetable 
vrowers and Indiana limestone shippers, said that no ad- 
vance should be allowed on the products of the shippers 
he represented and that if the carriers need increased revenue 
it ought not to be taken from industries that had already 
Lorne advances in the last two or three years. 

A representative of the southeastern lumber shippers op- 
posed an advance on July 1 on the ground that these ship- 
pers had suffered more from car shortage and embargoes 
than any other industry and that they had so many out- 
standing contracts on which they had been unable to ship 
because of shortage of cars that they would lose $9,000,000 
by reason of the increased rate if allowed to go into effect 
at the time proposed. 

Seth Mann, representing the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, opposed an immediate advance on the ground that 
a 15 per cent increase would create discriminations and said 
that the roads had sufficient surplus to enable them to wait 
until they could file complete tariffs which would not disturb 
existing relations. 

In his closing argument, Mr. Patterson said that for some 
time in the past and for some time in the future questions of 
differentials will not be especially important. The statement 
that the commission should not concern itself with the Adam- 
son law, he answered by quoting President Wilson’s message 
to Congress of December 5, in which the President said he 
did not deem it necessary to renew his recommendation that 
Congress give explicit approval of the consideration by the 
commission of an increase in rates to meet the expenses 
because “the power of the commission to grant an increase 
in rates on the ground referred to is indisputably clear.” 
Regarding the statements about interlocking directors, he 
pointed out that the increases in the prices of railroad sup- 
plies are less than the increases being paid by ordinary per- 
sons for all kinds of goods and that practically every ship- 
per that has testified in the case has given similar testimony 
regarding his increased expenses. In reply to arguments that 
the railroads should meet the extraordinary increase in ex- 
pense out of accumulated surplus, he said no one would sug- 
gest that a company should dispose of its investment in sub- 
sidiaries and road and equipment to meet operating expenses; 
that the cash on hand was necessary to meet current liabili- 
ties and that if the Pennsylvania, for instance, should sell 
its Southern Pacific stock now paying 7 per cent, it would 
decrease its income. 

J. V. Norman, representing the hardwood lumber ship- 
pers, criticised the railroads’ practices in all directions and 
declared that most of the questions that have been discussed 
are not matters which properly come within the commission’s 
jurisdiction, but invelve questions of public policy which are 
tor Congress to settle. He said that the roads carrying the 
bulk of the traffic do not need the increase, but that if there is 
an emergency the commission is not the proper tribunal to de- 
termine how it shall be met. It might be better, he said, 
to reduce the prices of steel, fuel, etc., than to increase freight 
rates. He also objected to the proposal that the 15 per cent 
acvance should be allowed to go into effect until the rail- 
roads could effect readjustments, and in regard to the state- 
nient of the southern roads that they would change the pro- 
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posal to an advance of 1 cent per 100 pounds on lumber, he 
said he had no opportunity to present evidence since the plan 
was changed. The railroads, he sail, have given no promise of 
any improvement in transportation if the advance is allowed; 
they have said they cannot obtain more cars and locomctives 
from the builders if they ordered them and that they were 
unwilling to order them at the high prices. Many of the 
carriers in the south are more prosperous than they have 
ever been and their prosperity is increasing. If the strong 
roads are so concerned about the weak roads they can either 
increase their division of the through rates or give them more 
cars. If the commission would exercise the power which has 
been conferred upon it by the Esch-Pomerene bill and regu- 
late car service, the railroad earnings will take care of them- 
selves. Mr. Norman said it is absurd to say that the south- 
ern roads are confronted by an emergency; no one believes 
that the southern and western roads would have come 
into the case if the movement had not been started by the 
eastern roads, who are responsible for many of the difficul- 
ties of the western and southern roads because they have kept 
their cars. 

R. Walton Moore, in making the closing arguments for 
the southern carriers, said that while the eastern roads had 
reached their maximum in both gross and net in 1916 and 
had since shown such a stagnation in gross and decline in 
net that most shippers seem to agree that they are entitled 
to an advance, the southern roads had not reached their 
maximum in gross earnings until 1916 when they were 
larger than in 1914. They had reached their maximum in 
net in 1916 due to economies and had since shown increases 
in gross and net until they are now beginning to suffer from 
the same causes as the eastern carriers by reason of the in- 
creased expenses. For April, nine of the principal carriers 
of the South show lower net earnings than in April, 1916. 
They are, therefore, beginning to recede from the prosper- 
ous condition of 1916 just as eastern carriers have done and 
are facing an emergency which has not progressed to such 
an extent as on the eastern lines, but the continuation of 
which is threatened. In time of war, he said, the railroads 
ought to be protected against any possibility of inefficiency. 
If the commission should discover that an advance was pre- 
maturely allowed, it should avail itself of its power to re- 
call it. Regarding complaints by shippers that the rate re- 
lations would be disturbed by a percentage advance, he said 
there has never been a time when rate relationship was so 
unimportant. The market takes every offer it gets without 
regard to the route and almost without regard to price. The 
reasonableness of rates depends both on the value of the 
service and the cost of the — service. The value 
of the traffic in many cases is increased 100, 200 and 
300 per cent, while the cost of the service is increased enor- 
mously. Mr. Moore also made a point of the fact that most 
of the representatives of shippers who have been prominent 
In rate cases InN previous years are not now protesting. 

At the conclusion of the argument regarding the southern 
roads, S. Davies Warfield appeared and made an addi- 
tional statement on behalf of the representatives of investors 
in railroad securities. He said that if the securities of the 
railroads were once stabilized and their credit assured, the 
result would ultimately be a reduction in rates because the 
carriers would then be able to raise capital necessary to 
perform the service with the greatest efficiency. He said the 
railroads, in asking for the advance, had exercised their 
right of self-preservation and were asking for an increase 
less than the increase in expenses with which they are con- 
fronted and that it is in the interest of all business enter- 
prises that their request should be granted. 

The argument for the western roads was made by Charles 
Donnelly, assistant to general counsel of the Northern Pa- 
cific, who said in part: 

“The western carriers base their request for a prompt ad- 
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vance in their freight rates upon the ground that increases 
in wages and in taxes and in the prices of fuel and railway 
supplies have given rise to an emergency. The testimony 
abundantly supports their contention. It is shown that of 
20 of the leading carriers in the western district operating 
110,000 out of 140,000 miles of railroad the net income, 
which in the calendar year 1916 amounted to $403,000,000, 
would have been reduced to $277,000,000 if those roads had 
been operated in that year under the conditions as to wages, 
fuel prices and material prices which now prevail or which 
within a few weeks must be met. It is not an extravagance 
to say that if they are not allowed to increase their freight 
rates, as proposed, several of the important railway systems 
of the west, whose records as consistent dividend payers go 
back over a long period of years, will be obliged to reduce, 
if not to pass, their dividends. 

“While it is true that the net operating revenues of the 
western lines during the first four months of the present 
calendar year have not declined as rapidly as have those of 
the eastern carriers, this is explained by the fact that because 
of the protection afforded by contracts shortly to expire, the 
western carriers have not felt to the same extent as have the 
carriers of the east the burden of the higher prices. Upon 
the expiration of contracts now outstanding new ones must 
be made on the basis of prices now prevailing; and to refer 
only to a single item, the carriers receiving their fuel sup- 
ply from the head of the lakes must pay for it at prices ex- 
ceeding by probably 100 per cent the prices at which they 
are now being supplied. 

“Our opponents insist that even if the net revenues were 
to be reduced to the point where they would be inadequate 
to meet fixed charges and present dividend requirements 
there is in the accumulated surplus a fund which may be 
resorted to. A surplus of any considerable size is possessed 


by. only a few of the carriers and, where possessed, it is for 
the most part re-invested in property and is not available 


for distribution among stockholders. So far as it exists in 
the form of cash it is not more than is needed for working 
capital. 

“It is a cardinal principle of rate-making that the value 
of the service, as well as the cost of the service, is to be con- 
sidered in determining what the freight rate shall be. Viewed 
from this standpoint also the increases are justified. The 
commodities which the carriers are now moving have in- 
creased in value from 50 per cent to 200 per cent since the 
freight rates on which they move were established. Such 
traffic can easily pay the increase proposed and this is gen- 
erally recognized by those who must pay it. The sentiments 
of shippers regarding the proposed advance, as evidenced 
by hundreds of petitions addressed to the commission, is 
overwhelmingly in favor of it. 

“The great need of the time, accentuated as it is by the 
crisis upon which we are entering, is for increased transpor- 
tation efficiency. This demand cannot be met, nor can pres- 
ent efficiency be maintained, if the transportation industry 
is denied the right possessed and exercised by all other forms 
of industry of meeting increased expenses by increased 
charges.” 

Mr. Donnelly added that he was free to concede that some 
of the complaints regarding hardships that would be caused 
by the full percentage advance were justified, but he called 
attention to the fact that the great majority of shippers are 
in favor of, or at least are not protesting against, the ad- 
vance. Commissioner McChord remarked that this was on 
the supposition that it would result in better service. Mr. 
Donnelly said that better service can only be realized in the 
event that the carriers do obtain an increase and that while 
the increased revenue would be required to meet expenses, it 
could not help having a favorable effect on the railroads’ 
credit, which would enable them to improve their service. 
Mr. Donnelly said he did not claim that the present returns 
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of the railways constitute an emergency, but that they were 
facing a condition which will become serious unless granted 
relief. 

C. B. Aitchison presented the argument on behalf of the 
Pacific lumber manufacturers, opposing a horizontal per- 
centage advance and saying that the transcontinental lines 
are sufficiently prosperous to stand the increase in their ex- 
penses. 

W. E. Lamb, representing California citrus fruit grow- 
ers, also opposed a horizontal advance and said that the 
orange growers cannot pass it on to the consumer because 
their prices are fixed by supply and demand. 

Clifford Thorne referred to Mr. Donnelly’s remarks about 
the sentiment of the shippers generally for an advance, in- 
sisting that it was manufactured sentiment. He said that 
ten men had called on one shipper in Waterloo, Ia.; to try 
to induce him to favor an advance and that western roads 
were threatening shippers with shortage of car supply unless 
they favor the advance. He declared that the railroads 
have shown no emergency, that 27 roads, handling two- 
thirds of the traffic of the country, have a surplus of a billion 
dollars, after having paid reasonable dividends, set aside 
for a rainy day and that they have an excess of current assets 
over current liabilities amounting to $100,000,000. He said 
the expense caused by the Adamson law would amount to 
less than 2 per cent of the revenues and that the amount of 
increased cost of supplies is in dispute because the railroads 
have exaggerated it. He figured that for two roads the in- 
crease was only 29 per cent instead of about 42 per cent as 
claimed by the roads. He predicted that the railroads would 
have larger net earnings this year than any previous vear 
except 1916, and that they had made no allowance for the 
economies to be brought about by the Railroads’ War Board 
or for the increase in gross earnings to be expected. He 
suggested that it would be fitting for the commission to rec- 
ommend to Congress that the prices of railroad supplies be 
regulated during the war and that the railroads had taken 
the unfavorable returns of February in an effort to stampede 
the commission. He said the railroad presidents rally ’round 
the flag with the battle cry “give us some more money,”’ 
whereas they should content themselves with the profits of 
former years. ‘ 

He was followed by J. H. Henderson, counsel of the Iowa 
Railroad Commission. 

Benjamin C. Marsh, secretary of the Committee on Valua- 
tion of Railroads, told the commission it should not allow 
the advance in rates until after it has completed the valua- 
tion of railroad property. Commissioner Daniels asked 
whether the commission also ought to wait for the valuation 
before reducing a rate. To this Mr. Marsh replied that it 
could reduce the rate in accordance with the evidence sub- 
mitted at the time and then reduce it some more after the 
valuation is completed. 

Mr. Donnelly made the closing argument for the western 
roads, replying to some of the assertions made by Mr. Thorne. 
Replying to Mr. Thorne’s aspersions on the patriotism 
of the railroads he said he thought the railroad men were 
as patriotic and disinterested as Mr. Thorne’s clients, whose 
patriotism permits them to advance prices on necessities of 
life by 100 per cent while opposing an increase of 15 per 
cent in the railroads’ prices. : 

The record accumulated at the hearings on the proposed 
rate advance amounts to nearly 6,000 pages and approxi- 
mately 1,000 pages of exhibits. 

The Investors’ Protective Association of America, of which 
Nathan L. Amster is president, has addressed a letter to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission urging it to grant the 
application of the railroads for a 15 per cent advance in 
freight rates. After reviewing the rapid rise in operating 
costs since the end of 1916, the association says: 

“Why, in view of these well known facts, the railroads 
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have not already clearly and fairly proved their case, and 
why they should still be continued on the gridiron to fur- 
nish additional evidence of their necessities, is not easy to 


understand. It would almost seem that some interests would 
prefer that the large army of American citizens, whose sav- 
ings have built and operated the railroads of this country, 
should be dealt with on a different plane than the rest of 
our citizens, which is admittedly un-American and against 
public interest. 

“It is strikingly strange that some of the interests that 
are opposing a 15 per cent increase to railroads are among 
the industries that are today receiving 50 per cent to 200 per 
cent more for their products than they were receiving a year 
ago. It is an impressive example of human selfishness that 
they should be unwilling to permit the carriers (through 
whose investments and service they have been enabled to 
make these abnormal profits) to share even to a small degree 
in the great industrial prosperity that has overtaken this 
country by reason of the world war. We are convinced that 
this effort to prevent the railroads from getting a 15 per cent 
rate increase to offset only a part of the unavoidable in- 
creased cost of operation is most unfair and will not meet 
with public approval. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO INSTALLS AUTO 
TRUCK SCALES 


The Baltimore & Ohio has recently installed scales of a 
new design for the weighing of automobile trucks at New 
York City, Chicago, Ill., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Olney, Ill. 
The scale is of improved design and heavy construction and 
has a capacity of 40,000 lb. It is of the two-section track 
scale type, having a pit suspension platform 9 ft. wide by 22 
ft. long with the distance from the edge of the platform to 
the steelyard rod of 4 ft. The platform overhangs the centers 
of the supporting knife edges 1314 in. on the sides, and at 
the ends does not project beyond the center of the knife edge 
of the end main levers. 

In view of the concentration of about 80 per cent of the 
loads of auto trucks on the rear axle, it was necessary to so 
design the scale that trucks weighing 40,000 lb. could be 
weighed. With this in mind each corner or main lever was 
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Stresses in shear and torsion: 


Material: Lb. per sq. in. 


MR Se Gp iai six 40 Mia's. S SNK EO bis OE ION 2,500 
PMN ain a So aie aig hb esis aide Rell ohare 6,000 
ee Re ay a ee ere 7,000 


Stresses of simple tension and compression: Lb. per sq. in. 
Pay Wet 


. oe . 
Material: Tension Compression 
Ee .....++-Not to be used 8,000 
eee Ware ois sas .sia tie Wena eines 8,000 8,000 
RI BEEI 5Sr 024 5 cic anls Sales aie 8,000 8,000 
BAR. GEAection, CARE ITON 44.6 26.640c seers seneeen .04 in 
Maximum deflection, cast steel ......cccccccecsvcces .08 in 


The load per linear inch of contact between the knife 
edges and bearings will not exceed 4,000 lb., nor will the 
contact exceed 8 in. 

The scale is set directly on concrete. 


All timber has been 


























A View of the Platform Before the Deck Was Placed 


eliminated and a concrete and metal coping provided. Access 
to the pit is through a metal manhole. The platform frame 
is of steel and supports the reinforced concrete deck, the top 
of which is finished with 1% in. of asphalt. The detailed 
construction is shown in the plan of installation. Since the 
end of the platform is centered over the main levers, it was 
desirable to prevent the dirt which falls between the end of 
the platform and the coping from accumulating on the 
levers and bearings, and to prevent this, steel diaphragms 
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Longitudinal Section. 





Transverse Section. 


Details of the Scale and Foundation 


designed to support a load of 60 per cent of the capacity, the 
end extension levers 95 per cent, and transverse extension 
levers 100 per cent. The weight of the platform was also 
considered in establishing the stresses in the parts of the 
scale in addition to the loading provided for above. 

The following working stresses per square inch of material 
which include an allowance for impact, limits of deflection 
and bearing per linear inch of knife edge were specified: 


Stresses for transverse bending: Lb. per sq. in. 


Matcrial: Tension Compression 
NINE Bog or cies sic cme ergata 2,500 5,000 
EE MINE a0. 3 occa Sb: oree @elcm mereeie 8, 8,000 
eS Oe remrirrrr oe 10,000 10,000 
RENE Qopii soos aninsihuts pankeewtl 8,00 8,000 





have been inserted between the longitudinal I-beams. The 
butts of the main levers are also protected from dirt by 
shields. 

In order to allow for the concentration of the load which 
may occur on any one longitudinal I-beam when a truck does 
not run along the exact center line of the platform, each I- 
beam was designed to have a total section modulus expressed 
as follows: 


0.60 X 32,000 


- — —-L=.48 L 
4 X 10,000 





Section modulus = where L 


is the distance in inches between bearings, lengthwise with 
the platform, and to meet these requirements 20-in., 80-Ib. 
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I-beams were used. The flooring of the platform was de- 
signed to support a concentrated load on one wheel of 16,000 
lb., corresponding to a rear axle load of 32,000 lb., and of 
sufficient strength to support and distribute this load to the 
stringers of the scale. 

The scale is of the suspension platform type. The levers 
have been provided with leveling lugs and the nose-irons 
with guides, so that when adjustments are made the knife 
edges will be held parallel to their original position. The 




















The Pit and Scale Levers 


nose-irons have also been fitted with non-corrosive adjusting 
screws. 

No point or “button” bearings are used in the scale. Anti- 
friction plates have been provided throughout to prevent rela- 
tive lengthwise displacement between knife edges and _ bear- 
ings and to prevent friction between the working parts of 
bearings. The scale is provided with a full capacity single 
beam with ball bearing poise, which is supported by metal 
columns and a one-piece beam stand. 

We are indebted for the above information to L. D. Davis, 
supervisor of scales and weighing on the Baltimore & Ohio. 


TRAFFIC LEAGUE ORGANIZES FOR TRANS- 
PORTATION EFFICIENCY 


In compliance with the resolution passed at the special 
meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League held at 
Washington on May 25, a central committee and 23  sub- 
sidiary committees have been created for the purpose of 
co-operating with the American Railway Association in 
bringing about the greatest possible transportation efficiency 
during the period of the war. These committees will expedite 
as far as possible the movement of all equipment and work 
to the end that traffic essential to the success of the Govern- 
ment and its allies in the war be given preference over less 
important freight. 

The following central committee has been appointed: 
G. M. Freer, president of the League, and manager of the 
traffic department of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Chamber of 
Commerce; W. H. Chandler, vice-president of the League, 
and manager of the transportation department of the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce; O. F. Bell, secretary- 
treasurer of the League, and traffic manager of the Crane Co., 
Chicago; H. C. Barlow, chairman of the executive committee 
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of the League, and traffic director of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce; J. C. Lincoln, manager of the traffic bureau of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York; J. M. Belleville, 
general freight agent of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; 
H. G. Wilson, traffic commissioner of the Toledo (Ohio) 
Commerce Club; H. W. B. Glover, traffic manager of the 
Southern Cotton Oil Company, Richmond, Va.; F. H. Fred- 
erick, railroad department, Swift & Co., Chicago; W. P. 
Trickett, traffic director Minneapolis (Minn.) Traffic Asso- 
ciation; R. D. Sangster, transportation commissioner, Com- 
mercial Club of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

In the circular to members of the League announcing the 
appointment of the committee President Freer says: 

“Because of the importance of having a central committee 
which can be assembled at Washington on short notice, it 
was not possible to make this committee as representative, 
territorially, as would otherwise have been desirable, bul as 
the committee includes the present officers, the chairman of 
the executive committee and the three ex-presidents, in all 
cf whom the members of the League have shown their con- 
fidence, they may feel assured that the committee will en- 
deavor to represent properly all interests and all sections of 
the country. 

“A list is attached showing the 23 points at which the 
American Railway Association has established local com- 
mittees, and, by the resolution adopted at the special meet- 
ing of the League, the president was directed to appoint a 
smilar number of regional committees. However, since it 
is earnestly desired that all members of the League take 
an interest in this movement, and, since the territory to be 
covered by our regional committees will be broader than the 
d'stricts covered by the railway local committees, the presi- 
dent has named only the chairmen of the League’s regional 
committees and desires that all members promptly commu- 
nicate with the assistant secretary indicating to which one 
of these regional committees they wish to be assigned.” 

The regional chairmen of the 23 subcommittees are as 
follows: 


H. T. Moore, traffic manager, Atlanta Freicht Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 


F. E. Williamson, traffic commissioner, Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
F. B. Montgomery, manager traffic department, International Harveste? 


Company of America, Chicago, III. 

D. F. Hurd, traffic commissioner, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

H. M. Freer, traffic manager, The Fleischmann Company, Cincinnati, Ohi 


J. G. Young, traffic manager, The Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

John McNally, traffic commissioner, Detroit Board of Commerce, Detroit 
Mich. 

H. H. Haines, traffic manager, Galveston Commercial Association, Gal 
veston, Texas. 

R. D. Sangster, transportation commissioner, The Chamber of Commerce. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Jas. S. Davant, commissioner, Memphis Freight Bureau, Memphis, Tenn 

W. P. Trickett, general manager, Minneapolis Traffic Association, Minn¢ 
apolis, Minn. 

L. Nicolson, general manager, New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, New 
Orleans, La. 

J. C. Lincoln, manager, Treffic Bureau, Merchants’ Association of N: 
York, New York, N. Y. 

W. A. Cox, traffic manager, Chamber of Commerce of Norfolk, Inc., 
folk, Va. 

W. J. Evans, secretary, Peoria Association of Commerce, Peoria, III 


D. O. Moore, traffic maneger, Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

E. S. Goodman, traffic 
Richmond, Va. 

P. W. Coyle, traffic commissioner, St. 

Mo. 

Seth Mann, manager Traffic 


manager, The Richmond Chamber of Commerc: 


Louis Chamber: of Commerce, 
Louis, 


Bureau, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


San Francisco, Cal. 

S. J. Wettrick, attorney and manager, Transportation Pureau of the Nev 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 

C. W. Eggers, general traffic manager, The Willys-Overland Compan) 


Toledo, Ohio. 
H. Higgins, traffic marager, Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, Wheel 
ing, W. Va. ‘ 


Wm 


DANISH RatLways’ TRAFFIC DECREASE.—Since April 2 
the traffic on the Danish railways has decreased 41 per cent 
cen account of the coal shortage. 








Pennsylvania Locomotive of the Decapod Type 


Tractive Effort 80,640 lb. at 7 M. P. H. With Maxi- 
mum Cut-Off of 50 Per Cent; Boiler Pressure 250 lb. 


N December, 1916, the Pennsylvania Railroad built at its 
Juniata shops a Decapod locomotive having a total 
weight of 366,500 lb., a weight on drivers of 334,500 

lb. and a tractive effort of 80,640 lb. The locomotive is 
the first of its type to be placed in service on the Pennsyl- 
vania and is known in the company’s classification as class 
I-1-s. 

There are several unique features in the design which 

represent wide departures from customary practice in loco- 














244, 24° Tubes. 


Firebox 1261480 


of the article, that there is little difference in the capacity 
of the two boilers, the evaporative heating surface being in- 
creased in the new design by an increase in the number of 
tubes of seven, and an increase of eight in the number of 
superheater flues. 

The barrel of the boiler has a minimum internal diameter 
of 82 in. and is made of 1%-in. plate, 1%-in. rivets in 
1 9/16-in. holes being used in the longitudinal joints. Like 
the Mikado boiler, the main barrel course is made in two 
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Elevation of the Pennsylvania 2-10-0 Type 


motive engineering. Instead of operating at a maximum 
cut-off of approximately 90 per cent, the valves have been 
given a steam lap of two inches and the maximum cut-off 
with the reverse gear in the corner is 50 per cent. In order 
to secure a maximum tractive effort in proper relation to the 
weight on drivers, this necessitates the use of much larger 
cylinders than are required where 90 per cent cut-off can be 
obtained. The cylinders are 30 in. in diameter by 32-in. 


Locomotive 


halves which are joined on the horizontal center line. The 
shoulders peculiar to the Belpaire type boiler are flanged 
integral with the upper half, and the rear end of the lower 
half is flanged to form the throat sheet. A one-piece pressed 
dome is mounted on this course. The boiler is fitted with 
a Schmidt superheater of 48 units placed in 53¢-in. flues. 
There are two hundred and forty-four 2'%4-in. tubes, the 
length between the tube sheets being 19 ft. The firebox in- 





























Pennsylvania 2-10-0 Type Locomotive; Maximum Cut-Off 50 Per Cent 


stroke and owing to clearance limitations which prohibit a 
further increase in the diameter of the cylinders, the boiler 
pressure was fixed at 250 lb. per sq. in. 

With the notable exemption of the high boiler pressure, 
the Decapod type boiler is of the same general design as that 
of the class L-1-s Mikados, a large number of which are 
now in service on the Pennsylvania Railroad.* While there 
are differences in details, it will be noted by a comparison 
of the data for the two types given in the table at the end 
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cludes a combustiun chamber 3 ft. long and is equipped with 
a firebrick arch carried on four tubes. In order to avoid 
joints as far as possible, the bottom of the combustion cham- 
ber and the inside throat are flanged in one piece. 

The smokebox design is generally similar to that of the 
Mikado type locomotive. The exhaust pipe stands about 21 
in. above the bottom of the smokebox and is fitted with a 
circular nozzle having four internal projections. The ring 
blower, however, has been removed from the nozzle tip and 
placed at the choke of the lift pipe, which is 17 in. in diame- 
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ter. This arrangement is effected by the use of a combined 
blower ring and lift pipe bell casting. 

Each of the frames is a single steel casting 44 ft. 8% in. 
long with a driver brake shaft bearing cast integral. The 
top rail is 7 in. wide by 8 in. deep, the section changing 
to a width of 91% in. and a depth of 7% in. over the jaws; 
the lower rail is 6 in. deep. The single rail section to which 
the cylinders are attached is 5% in. wide by 20 in. deep. 

Steam is supplied to the cylinders through an 8%-in. dry 







































































Details of the Auxiliary Starting Port 


pipe and 6-in. branch pipes. The distribution is controlled 
by 12-in. piston valves and Walschaert valve gear. The 
arrangement does not differ from the usual Pennsylvania 
practice except in the increased steam lap which limits the 
maximum cut-off to 50 per cent. 

The use of a 2-in. steam lap necessitates some auxiliary 
means of admitting steam to the cylinders when the locomo- 
tive is standing in order that it may be started from any po- 
sition of the crank pins. The method by which this diffi- 
culty was overcome is extremely simple. Pockets about 134 
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of the cylinders is excessive, thereby making possible an 
increase in the ratio of cylinder power to boiler capacity. By 
referring to the ratios of the two classes it will be seen that 
with but slightly increased boiler capacity an actual tractive 
effort at 7.2 miles per hour of 80,640 lb. is obtained from 
the class I-1-s locomotive as compared with a calculated 
maximum tractive effort of 57,850 lb. for the Mikado type. 
This is further reflected in the ratio of tractive effort times 
diameter of drivers to equivalent heating surface. As an 
indication of the extent to which this increased ratio is jus- 
tified, it has been found that the tractive effort at 25 miles an 
hour is 44,400 lb. or about 55 per cent of the tractive effort 
at seven miles an hour. 

The design of the running gear and reciprocating parts 
follows very closely that of the Mikado type locomotives. The 
piston is of rolled steel and is carried on an extension piston 
rod. The piston rod, driving axles, crank pins, wrist pins 
and knuckle pins are all of hollow sections and aré heat 
treated. 


The driving wheels are 62 in. in diameter. The front 
and rear tires are flanged and are 5% in. wide. The inter- 


mediate tires are all flangeless, those of the main wheels being 
81% in. wide, while those of the second and fourth wheels 
are 7% in. wide. The locomotive is designed to operate 
on tracks having a minimum radius of curvature of 350 ft. 
In the connection between the engine and tender, the old 
style double safety bars with slotted holes have been replaced 
with a single safety bar which is of the same cross section 
as the drawbar and 1% in. longer. It is placed immediately 
under the drawbar, being connected to the engine and tender 
by the drawbar pins. 

In the following table the principal dimensions and data 
for the Decapod type locomotive are shown in comparison 
with those for the class L-1-s Mikado type locomotive: 


General Data 


Decapod Mikado 

Class I-1-s Class L-1-s 
0 ET ERR Pe meee ede ttn fege eip ea EN 4 ft. 8% in. 4 ft. 8% in. 
NE, pow k oid aioe va eins wk Ra emaees Freight Freight 
RS EE eS aR ee ES es ee ee Bit. coal Bit. coal 
Tractive effort (actual at 7 m. p. h.)... 80,640 Ib. (calculated) 57,850 Ib. 
Weight in working order.............- 366,500 Ib. 15,000 Ib. 
WGNNTE Ct CEIOUE Goi. 5c cites caccecaens 334,500 Ib. 236,000 Ib. 
Weight on leading truck............0+- 32,000 Ib. 27,000 Ib. 
Weight on trailing truck.........-222- 0 seeeeeeees 52,000 Ib 
Weight of engine and tender in working 

NS OR SEE. ER oe Le eee 547,000 1b 473,000 lb 



































in. deep are cored out of the inside edge of each steam port 


in the 
wide and 1% in. long are cut through the valve chamber 
bushing, opening into the pockets in the cylinder casting. 
This arrangement is shown clearly in one of the illustrations, 
from which it will be seen that the auxiliary ports are so 
placed that their steam lap is 4 in. These ports serve mere- 
ly to move the engine until the main ports are opened. 

The purpose of the use of the 50 per cent cut-off is to 


valve chamber, two in each port. 





VS : 
| t 
| ‘ | IY, a 
S| $24 8 (1) | 
Law | }ty \ 
———— we... | Sy 
Hi L- 
i 1! | 4 Liner | 
: es ] | 
T 47 —T. 
244, 24 "Tubes. 48,5; ib" Flues. 
Boiler for the Decapod Locomotive, Which Carries 250 Lb. Working Pressure 
Wheel base, Griving «00606502602 .0s08s 22 ft. 8 in. 17 S 0% in. 
x WHEE? DASE, IRD sc 6c icccesecccnccceee 32 ft. 2 in. 36 51% in, 
Two ports \y 1n. Wheel base, engine and tender........ 73 ft. % in. 2 ft. 3 in. 
Ratios 
Weight on drivers ~ tractive effort.... 4.1 4.1 
Total weight + tractive effort......... 4.5 5.4 
Tractive effort diam. drivers + equiv- 
Slent hekting suriace™ . o..0 ces cesias 846.1 622.0 
Equivalent heating surface* + grate 
CUR. ccc eskdie aoe Gimeno keene enna 84.4 82.4 
Firebox heating surface ~ equivalent 
heating surface,* per cent........... 4.6 5.1 
Weight on drivers + equivalent heating 
BONER Séntcsceessorcnavekeeniins ee 56.6 40.9 


eliminate the range of cut-offs within which the water rate 
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Total weight + equivalent heating sur- 

ace* ~ Spewea’ ‘ L ialghawn lela ia alae oie ale twee 62.0 54.6 
Volume equivalent cylinders with 90 per 

RST RPT rt eee 21.4 cu. ft. 19.9 cu. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface™* + vol. P 

equivalent cylinders .......... je esees 276.3 290.0 
Grate area ~ vol. equivalent cylinders. 3.3 3.5 

Cylinders 
RE rags  tautacaiaraialoregcace AfWig pid bnereasearatern Simple | aed Simple | 
Desmeéter and Stake. oc vccisivcciccusess 30 in. by 32 in. 27 in. by 30 in. 
Valves 
PM ois ea peers kheweeueneeae ree Piston Piston 
NE i nccblae a ccm week cee aeess ems 12 in. 12 in. 
a ES EE CT Cr Lr 6 in. af in. 
CE AS ee me ine ea 2 in. % in. 
Wheels 
Driving, diameter over tires......+..+. 62 in. 62 in. 
Driving, — of tires att os a: Serres 3% in. 

ivi j s, main, diameter an : : es 
gon | pee tient akieainad si aeene 12 in. by 16 in. 11 in. by 15 in. 
Driving journals, others, diameter and : t 

MS Snipes saeeecre wae tenis <5 4s ein tie 11 a, 16 in. ar Paste ate 

ine truck wheels, diameter a 33 in. | _33 in, 
—. poke i Se Sr 6% in. by 12in. 6% in. by 12 in. 
Trailing truck wheels, diameter.....--. se eeeeeeees 50 in. 
Boiler 
at Saad oA aes ateta alavereta er aceee Belpaire Belpaire | 
Woscing ‘pressure Stiskte Gra chitin al acesavanark ihe 250 Ib. per sq. in. 205 Ib. per. sq. in, 
Outside diameter of first rirg........-. 84% in. | 78% _" d 
Firebox, length and width..........--- 126 in. by 80 in. 126 in. b in. 


Firebox plates, thickness........--+--- 


¥% in. “ 5/16 in. 





i - 5 in. in. 

J FEY SPACE .cccessescccccce ; 
agate vee aaa outside diameter... 244—2% in 237—2% in. 
Flues, number and outside diameter.... bay * in — in. 

b d flues, length..........+-.-. § 
ae sane tubes and flues...«... 4,043 sq. ft. a sq. >. 
Heating surface, firebox.....-+.++++0++ 272 sq. > ‘ 7 sq. ag 
Heating surface, total.........+++eeees 4,315 sq. ft er sq. > 
Superheater heating surface......-+++- 1,060 sq. ft. HoH sq. - 
Equivalent heating surface*.......---- 5,909 sq. ft. x sq. = 
eale BEER ba cmc nese sgt eka yeecewas 70 sq. ft. 70 sq. ft. 

Tender 
c ccoceceees Water bottom Water bottom 
Welaht AE REAR RRA AI Sy NO 182,000 Ib. 158,000 Ib. 
eS MCC tt ee Lee i in, | : wis. 
bce diameter and OGG sc cacnene 6 rye ba in. a8 in. 
ee ec eee 120, tens 
- Equivalent heating surface = total exaporative heating surface + 1.5 


times the superheating surface. 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 12, 1917. 
PRIORITY BILL 


The Senate has occupied most of its time during the past 
few days in debate on the priority bill introduced at the re- 
quest of the President to authorize the President through 
some agency to be appointed by him, to determine what kinds 
of traffic or what particular shipments shall be given prefer- 
ence or priority in transportation during the war. The bill 
encountered considerable opposition on the part of those who 
are opposed to increasing the powers of the President and 
some who thought that the power would be exercised by the 
railroads, while a number of Senators objected that the bill 
provides for compensating the railroads for any damage they 
may suffer by disarrangement of their traffic while leaving 
the shipper unprotected for any damage he may suffer be- 
cause of other shipments being preferred. 

Senator Hollis of New Hampshire at first objected because 
he thought the provision in the bill prohibiting obstruction 
of interstate commerce might be construed as an attempt to 
prohibit strikes, but after Senator Newlands had accepted an 
amendment designed to remove this objection he was a strong 
advocate of the passage of the bill. 

Senator Newlands, in charge of the bill as chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, began his efforts 
to secure favorable consideration by placing in the record 
material describing the creation and organization of the 
Council of National Defense and its Advisory Commission 
and sub-committees and co-operative committees, of which 
the American Railway Association’s Special Committee on 
National Defense is one. For the purpose of clearing up 
misunderstandings which have led to so much opposition in 
Congress to the work of the Council and its committees, he 
inserted in the record a full list of these committees, a letter 
from Daniel Willard, chairman of the Advisory Commis- 
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sion, explaining the need for the priority legislation, copy of 
a speech by Howard Elliott explaining the work of the rail- 
roads’ War Board, and an article by W. M. Acworth, pub- 
lished in The Outlook, explaining the methods by which rail- 
roads have been operated in England during the war. 

Mr. Willard’s letter also explained the difference between 
the plans for the operation of the railroads adopted in this 
country and England, showing that where in England the 
government took over the railroads and appointed a com- 
mittee of railway officers to operate them, at the same time 
guaranteeing the earnings, in this country the railroads vol- 
untarily selected a committee for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing the same result as was brought about in England, but 
without any guarantee whatever concerning the future in- 
come. One of the most important functions of the railroad 
executive committee, he said, is to procure prompt and ade- 
quate transportation of those commodities essential to the 
welfare and defense of the nation and, although they have 
no authority under the law to give preferential treatment to 
shipments of one kind over another, it is so clearly in the 
public interest that certain matters should be given priority 
that the committee has so far not hesitated to take action 
when it seemed necessary or desirable to do so, as in the case 
of coal. But as time goes on the amount of freight offered 
will be greater than it is at present and there ought to be 
provided by law a small commission of not less than three 
men or more than five to consider and pass upon questions 
concerning priority. The railroads are now handling a 
greater volume of business than was ever handled at any 
previous time and as there is more business to be handled 
than the railroads are able to accommodate it becomes neces- 
sary to decide what particular character of shipments shall 
be given priority in the public interest although it is not at 
all necessary from the standpoint of the railroads. 

Senator Hollis said he was especially anxious to have the 
cause of his objection removed because he was anxious to 
vote for the bill. He had come to the conclusion that it is 
entirely proper in case a railroad is directed to carry freight 
that is not remunerative when more remunerative freight is 
offered that it should be paid for whatever loss it suffers. 
He said the provision in the bill that in certain cases the 
administration may require a division of earnings between 
railroads is to cover cases where one railroad may be required 
to handle an unusual number of empty cars, while the 
freight is being carried by another road. The only thing 
the railroads have to sell is transportation and if their right 
to earn a fair amount for transporting freight and passen- 
gers is taken away their profit is actually being taken with- 
out compensation. In reply to an objection by Senator 
Brandegee that the bill provided no protection for shippers, 
Senator Hollis said that it would not be good policy for the 
government to try to provide for all the speculative damages 
which might be claimed by shippers. 

Senator Cummins, who, with Senator Newlands, consti- 
tutes the sub-committee that presented the bill, pointed out 
that it is necessary either to give the President the contem- 
plated power or some equivalent power to take possession of 
the railroads if the war is to be carried on successfully and 
that the committee had taken the view that it was better to 
give the President power to determine priority than to at- 
tempt to take possession of the roads. Senator Smith of 
Georgia admitted that there is a condition which perhaps 
requires some legislation but not one that justifies “prac- 
tically despotism” and he was opposed to giving the Presi- 
dent such great power. He said he would not object if the 
power were limited strictly to war supplies. 

Senator Reed of Missouri thought that the purpose of the 
bill was to give the railroad committee the power proposed. 
To this Mr. Hollis replied that he had talked with members 
of the railroad executive committee who had told him they 
thought it would be very undesirable to have the power to 
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determine priority placed in the hands of the railroads and 
that such questions should be decided by the government. 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas also said that the railroads 
did not desire to exercise the power, that its purpose was to 
enable the President of the United States to see that before 
automobiles shall be shipped railroads shall carry cannon 
and rifles and soldiers. Senator Newlands pointed out that 
the bill also applied to all the elements of production that 
form a part of the munitions of war. Senator Smith thought 
that at least the men who are to perform this duty for the 
President should be determined by Congress. 

On June 9 Senator Newlands made an elaborate state- 
ment emphasizing the necessity for the passage of the bill 
and explaining the work of the Railroads’ War Board. He 
said that the railway executives had proposed that the power 
to determine priority be given to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but that the committee had felt that the func- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission was to secure 
equal rights to all, as a quasi-judicial body, and that it 
should not be called upon to exercise the emergency powers 
made necessary by the state of war. They thought that the 
powers belonged to the President as commander in chief of 
the army and the navy and that he should choose whatever 
agency he thinks best meets the requirements of the 
hour. 

On June 11 Senator Smith introduced an amendment pro- 
viding that in case a shipper is damaged by reason of free- 
ing the carrier, in consequence of compliance with a priority 
order, from liability under existing law, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. shall, upon application by the shipper 
and upon notice to the attorney general and after due hear- 
ing, determine the amount of such damage, to be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He also proposed a substitute 
providing for the appointment of a transportation priority 
board of five members to be appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to investigate prob- 
lems of transportation during the war, unless terminated by 
act of Congress or order of the President, and to direct that 
certain traffic shall have priority or preference when required 
by the national defense or public welfare. 

“Senator Norris of Nebraska also introduced an amend- 
ment to give to any person or corporation the same right 
which the bill proposed to give to a carrier, in case damage 
has resulted on account of the orders by the President. Sen- 
ator Kellogg of Minnesota said that under this amendment 
the government would become the guarantor of a sufficient 
transportation during the war and that every shipper in the 
United States could get damages out of the Treasury by rea- 
son of delays on account of the necessity of transporting 
munitions of war. Senator Norris said that unless such a 
guarantee were given to the shippers it should not be given 
to the railroads. Senator Pomerene of Ohio said that if an 
attempt were made to compensate those shippers whose mer- 
chandise was in course of transportation at the time a 
preferential order was made he believed he would support 
it, but that the President would not take hold of the man- 
ufacturing plant or the business establishment of the shipper 
to the same extent that he would take possession of the rail- 
roads. Senator Cummins said that the reasons for giving 
the railway companies damages for injury they may suffer 
does net grew cut of anv tenderness o- favoritism to the rail- 
ways but out of a disinclination to allow the railway com- 
panies to recoup their losses by increased rates to be paid by 
the shippers instead of by the general public. 

“We de not need men more than we need adequate fa- 
cilities for transporting the products of the country from 
one part of it to another,” he said, “and if the revenues of 
the railroads are so depleted by the war that the lines can 
no longer answer their functions, we shall suffer a disaster 
only second to the disaster which would follow the inade- 
quacy of our troops.” 
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PROPOSED PURCHASE OF CARS BY THE GOVERNMENT 

The suggestion that the government purchase a large 
number of freight cars to be used by the railways is receiv- 
ing considerable attention in Washington. The co-opera- 
tive Committee on Cars of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense, of which S. M. Vauclain, vice- 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works is chairman, 
has submitted a report advocating the purchase by the gov- 
ernment of 100,000 gondolas and 50,000 box cars. This 
proposition has been under consideration by the Executive 
Committee of the Special Committee on National Defense, 
which has issued a statement that the railways would wel- 
come any assistance the government might render in mak- 
ing up the deficiency in their own orders, but rather indi- 
cating the opinion that additional power and _ terminals 
would be more effective. The statement points out that the 
average addition to the equipment of American railways has 
been at least 150,000 cars per annum but that under exist- 
ing high prices and the inability of car builders it is unlikely 
that they will be able to order and secure as many as 150,- 
000 during the next year, although they have about 100,000 
cars still undelivered under order from the manufacturers. 
Under these conditions, it is stated, “the railways will wel- 
come any addition to their stock of equipment, assuming 
the standards to be safe and adequate, which would tend to 
make up the deficiency in their own orders. If then, the 
government shall elect to invest the capital necessary for the 
acquisition of 50,000 to 75,000 additional cars, the railroads 
will be glad to make use of them on substantially the same 
basis as other privately-owned cars are used by the railroads, 
viz., a fair payment for mileage made by such cars, the rail- 
roads to pay current repairs and the government to pay 
owners’ repairs under M. C. B. rules. It is perhaps expedi- 
ent that an option should be given to the railroads to ac- 
quire these cars at a fair price to be agreed upon hereafter, 
in proportion to the amount of equipment owned by each of 
them to the entire equipment of the country.” 

The committee also said: “This memorandum does not 
discuss the merits of the question of whether the largest ef- 
fective aid in the interest of the public can be given to the 
railroads by the provision of additional cars or, in the al- 
ternative, by provision of additional power and terminals.” 

Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia has been pressing in the 
Senate a bill to appropriate $100,000,000 for the purchase 
of freight cars for the railways by the government. He 
talked of getting 100,000 cars for this amount and advocated 
the plan as a possible alternative for an advance in freight 
rates. Senator Smith placed in the Congressional Record 
recently a letter from Newman Erb, president of the Ann 
Arbor, suggesting that the government loan its credit to the 
roads for the purchase of 200,000 cars. Mr. Erb’s letter is in 
part as follows: 

“The freight car equipment of the country has very properly been placed 
inder a unified central control, but a large number of additional 


reight 

cars should be promptly added. This can be obtained only through gov 
ernment agencies. The car companies of the country have for sever 
years, and are now utilizing only a little more than 25 per cent of thei? 
normai capacity, but on account of the difficulty of obtaining the materials 
it is impossible, even if credit were available, to secure the material for 
the new cars in time for this year’s service without recourse to the power 
of the government tc obtain preferential deliveries. 

“No greater service can be performed to the country, in my opin 
the pressing circumstances than in assisting the railroads ti finance a 
additicn to their equipment and to command preferential delivery 





materials for its construction. 
“I would therefore 


suggest that appropriate legislation be enacted 
ating a credit sufficient in amount to cover the cost 200,000 freight cars 
of standards appreved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, to be placed 
in interstate traffic under the direction of- the American Car Service Assi 
ciation and the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The cost 
of the cars to be assumed by the railroad companies engaged in interstat« 
traffic, and repaid with interest at 4 per cent per annum in 30 semi-annual 
payments, a lien being reserved by the government on the cars to secure 
such payment. The per diem earnings to be collected by the American 


Car Service Association, and applied: 
1. To the cost of their proper maintenance. 
2. The surplus to the repayment of the principal and interest. 
“Any deficits shall be apportioned and collected from the interstate car- 
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riers in proportion which their respective total annual freight car mileage 
bears to the aggregate total freight car mileage of all such carriers, and 
for which they shall be statutorily liable. 

“This involves no governmental burden. It places no appreciable burden 
upon the carriers, because if they do not get their proportionate use of 
these particular cars they receive the benefit of an enlarged use for other 
cars. - 

“The per diems paid are now properly made chargeable to operating cost, 
the payments made for the cars in excess of the per diem collected for 
their use should also be made chargeable to operating cost. 

“We should have at least the 200,000 freight cars added to our equip- 
ment and completed during the present year. I believe the car companies, 
if provided with the material, are at present in a condition to furnish 
them this year.” 


Per DiEM RATE REDUCED 


The Commission on Car Service has issued a circular No. 
C.S. 2 announc.ng a resolution adopted by the Executive 
Committee of the Special Committee on National Defense, 
“that the per diem rate of 75 cents shall remain in effect 
trom December 15, 1916, to March 31, 1917, inclusive, and 
that no claim shall be allowed for that period on behalf of 
any railroad as to the injustice of the 75-cent rate or for 
other views that have been expressed,” and “that the rate 
shall be 60 cents per car per day, effective April 1 and unul 
September 30, 1917, when it will be subject to further ad- 
justment on its merits.” 

The Commission on Car Service has received many com- 
plaints against the 75 cent-rate ever since it went into effect 
last winter, which have been referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. Among the complainants have been the Short Line 
Railroad Association of the South and many smaller roads 
as well as some of the larger roads that have had unusually 
large car hire balances to pay because they have been con- 
gested with cars. The per diem rate was increased from 45 
to 75 cents on December 15, and was to have been effective 
until May 1. The new order therefore makes the 60-cent 
rate retroactive to April 1. The order of the Car Service 
Commission notifies all roads that adjustments shall be made 
forthwith between all roads on any and all paymenis or set- 
tlements of per diem, which have been or may be made, on 
the basis established by the resolution of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Cars FOR CoAL AND ORE 


The Commission on Car Service has also issued Order 
No. C.S. 3 announcing that the Executive Committee, “afte: 
continued and earnest consideration of the lake coal and ore 
problem, and after taking advice from all parties interested, 
in order to insure a sufficient supply of cars to meet the de- 
maud of the shipments of lake coal and ore, has decided 
that hopper or self-clearing cars of certain ownerships should 
he confined to that service.” To accomplish this purpose 
it is directed that all hopper or self clearing cars belonging 
to the Baltimore & Ohio, Bessemer & Lake Erie, Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton, Erie, Hocking Valley, New York Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania Lines (Pennsylvania system cars), Tole- 
do & Ohio Central, and Wheeling & Lake Erie, which roads 
make deliveries cf coal tc lake perts, must, until furthe: 
nctice, when released from crig:nal load, be -rmed ately 1e- 
turned empty by the most d‘rect rcute te the heme road. 


BETTER CAR LOADING 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, has addressed to the 7,000 and more 
trade organizations of the country a circular letter urging 
maximum capacity loading of freight cars by users, in order 
to assist in reducing fhe car shortage and release cars for 
important use. Replies are now coming into the bureau 
showing a gratifying spirit of co-operation on the part oi 
shippers and organizations. Attention is also being called 
to the importance of eliminating delays in unloading. 


Goop SHOWING FOR BiTumMINous CoAL MOVEMENT 


Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the Railroad War Board, 
has auther‘zed a statement that according to a report ccm- 
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piled by the government, 29 per cent more bitum:nous coal 
was hauled by the railroads of the United States in April, 
1917, than in April a year ago. The exact figures for 85 
railroads—the principal coal carrying roads—show that in 
April of this year 659,837 carloads of coal were shipped 
from the mines, as compared with 508,982 cars in April, 


1916. The number of working days in both months were 
the same. The coal fields of Pennsylvania, Maryland, the 


Virginians, Ohio, Michigan and eastern Kentucky, origin- 
ated 55,480 more carloads of bituminous coal in April of 
this year than in April, 1916. Illinois, Indiana, and western 
Kentucky shipped 76,134 more cars, while the mines of 
Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Texas and the far western states shipped 
19,241 more cars than in April last year. The shipments in 
March, 1917, were 8.8 per cent larger than in March, 1916, 
with the number of working days the same each year. The 
Railroad War Board is taking every step possible to secure 
the largest movement of ccal throughout the country during 
the summer months. 


INLAND WATER TRANSPORTATION 


A committee on inland water transportation has been ap- 
pointed to co-operate with the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense’ and held its first meeting at 
Washington on June 7 for the purpose of making a study 
of the possibilities of developing transportation on the inland 
waterways of the United States and securing co-ordination 
between rail and water carriers. Daniel Willard, chairman 
of the Advisory Commission, in calling the meeting to order, 
called attention to the fact that the railroads are carrying 
more freight than ever before in the history of the country, 
but that when they have carried traffic up to 100° per cent 
of their capacity there still remains a percentage which it is 
impossible for them to carry at all. He said that when con- 
ditions are normal again he supposed the railroads and 
waterways would be competing for traffic as in the past, but 
that he could give assurance that so long as the war lasts 
the railroads will co-operate to the fullest possible extent 
with the waterways of the country in order that the needs 
of the country may be served. Walter S. Dickey, president 
of the Kansas City-Missouri River Navigation Company, 
Was appointed temporary chairman of the committee and 
Col. Keller of the U. S. Engineer Corps, representing Brig. 
Gen. William M. Black, was appointed temporary secretary. 


*k * 


H. F. Smith, vice-president and traffic manager of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, has addressed a letter 
to the Commission on Car Service protesting against what 
he calls discrimination against his road in the distribution 
of box cars. He says that the railroads in Group 5, which 
includes his company’s lines, have a deficit of 33.9 per cent 
of their box car equipment and that on May 1 his company 
had enly 50 per cent, while on May 25 it had only 41.8 
per cent. 


The Senate on June § passed the sundry civil appropria- 
tien bill, which had previously passed the House, which car- 
ries the appropriation of $3,500,000 for the ensuing year’s 
work of the Division of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The bill also carries the appropriation for 
the expenses of the ccmmission itself, $50,000 for the Board 
cf Mediation and Conciliation, and $7,500,000 for the 
Alaska railroad, in addition to the $3,000,000 recently prs- 
vided by an emergency appropriation. 

Cut PrRicE oN Camp LUMBER.—The millions of feet of 
lumber required to bu‘ld cantonments for the war army is to 
be supplied under an agreement between the lumber industry 
end the Defense Ccunc] et from $3 to $5 a thousand below 
the preva'l ‘ng morket pr‘ce 
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LONG BOX CARS FOR SPECIAL SERVICE 


Several years ago a number of box cars of unusual length 
were placed in service on the Northern Pacific between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis and Northtown transfer. They were 
used for collecting less than carload shipments from team 
tracks, to be rehandled at Northtown transfer, where the 
freight is either consolidated into full car loads or loaded 
into local cars for distribution in specified districts. On a 
delivery track provided with a driveway on each side, the 
extra doors and the great cubical capacity of the cars makes 
it possible for a large number of drays quickly to discharge 
their loads into the car. When the car is loaded it is picked 
up and taken to the transfer freight house. 

The cars have proved so well adapted to the special service 
that 35 additional cars have recently been built at the com- 
pany’s South Tacoma, Washington, shops for similar use 
between Seattle, Tacoma and Auburn on the west end of the 
line. These cars have a capacity of 80,000 lb. and are 60 ft. 
long over the end sills. In addition to the unusual length, 
the cars are unique in that they are provided with two doors 
on each side. 


The cars are of wood construction throughout. The un- 
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GRAFT UNDER GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP IN 
CHINA 


A scathing editorial arraignment of the Chinese minister 
of communications which was published in the Peking 
Gazette of March 22, was recently received from a Peking 
reader of the Railway Age Gazette. According to the ed- 
itorial in question, and the minister’s own admission as pub- 
lished in a letter elsewhere in the same paper, one hundred 
and fifty 30-ton wooden covered freight cars and fifty 30-ton 
wooden open freight cars were rented from a Japanese firm 
for a period of 15 years at $4 per day per closed car and 
$3.70 per day for open cars. The Peking Gazette points out 
that the rental for each closed car for 15 years will amount 
to $21,900, whereas the pre-war estimate gave the value of 
such a car as $2,600. The loss to the Chinese government 
in hiring a car instead of buying it under normal conditions 
is the difference between the total rental for 15 years and the 
actual price of the car plus shipping charges from Japan, or 
roughly a loss of $19,000 per car. This is not taking into 
account the interest properly chargeable on the amount paid 
for rent throughout the term of hire or the cost of upkeep and 
repair which is cast on the Chinese railway authorities, as 
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Long Box Cars for the Northern Pacific to Be Used for Collecting L.C.L. Freight from Team Tracks 


derframe is made up of six sills, each 5-in. by 9-in. sections 
and the end sills of 6-in. by 1034-in. sections. There are 
six truss rods, all of which are provided with turnbuckles 
and lock strips at the center of the car. The body framing 
in general follows the usual practice in wood car construc- 
tion. All posts are tenoned into the side sills and plates 
and each is provided with a 34-in. tie rod. The sheathing 
and lining are of 13/16-in. by 5%-in. tongued and grooved 
material. The flooring is of 134-in. material and is also 
tongued and grooved. The sheathing at the bottom of the 
car is protected by a 9-in. by %-in. plate which extends the 
entire length of the car on each side. 

The cars are carried on arch bar trucks which are fitted 
with a lateral motion device. The body and truck bolsters 
are of cast steel with center plates and side bearings cast 
integral. The cars are 59 ft., 47 in. long inside and have 
a capacity of 4,036 cu. ft. The light weight is 43,500 lb. 





Swiss Cars FoR GERMAN CoAL.—The Swiss railways 
have for some time past been supplying Germany with cars 
and engines for conveying coal and iron to Switzerland. 
At present about 60 Swiss locomotives are running on Ger- 
man railway lines. Germany, of course, pays Switzerland 
something for their hire. As a result of this German de- 
mand for the loan of engines the Paris, Lyons & Mediter- 
ranean has also asked to be allowed to hire a number of 
Swiss engines, about 40 in all, for the transport of 


foodstuffs and other goods from Cette, France, to Switzer- 
land. 





this may be set off against the interest also chargeable on the 
price of the car in the event of a purchase. Hsu Shih-ying, 
the minister of communication, defends the contract in a 
lengthy explanation translated by the editor, showing an 
adroitness in juggling figures and giving plausible reasons 
for an obviously crooked transaction, which would lead one 
to doubt whether any other nation has produced as finished 
and capable grafters as the Chinese mandarin. 

In the first place, he tries to shift responsibility by show- 
ing that the contract for the cars was signed by one of his 
subordinates and not by himself as charged previously by the 
editor of the Peking Gazette. This disclaimer of responsi- 
bility is contradicted by the Gazette which challenges Hsu 
to deny that he and the officer in the ministry of communica- 
tions who generally attended to the “seamy” part of every 
questionable deal, negotiated the agreement with the repre- 
sentatives of the Japanese company interested and that the 
negotiations were conducted sometimes at his own private 
residence. The Peking Gazette, by way of comment, points 
out that during the days of Manchu corruption in China a 
high official generally left the question of “squeeze” to be 
arranged by a faithful subordinate who invariably accom- 
panied him throughout his official career. 

In connection with the minister’s habit of frequently trans- 
acting the official business of his ministry at his home and 
keeping there important documents, the editorial suggests 
that it is a practice worthy of exhaustive parliamentary in- 
vestigation. It says: “It is futile to disguise the fact that 
Hsu Shih-ying’s administration of the ministry of communi- 
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cations is become a national scandal. 
alike speak of his tenure of office in terms of reprobation ap- 
plied only to public men who are guilty of gross misconduct 


Chinese and foreigners 


in the administration of the revenues of the state. It is the 
daily talk of his Yamun that every lucrative post in the gift 
of the minister of communications can be bought and that no 
such post is ever given unless handsomely paid for; and case 
after case in the railway and other services under the control 
of the ministry is mentioned as having been the subject of 
shameless traffic. The directors and many of the other higher 
officers of every government railway line have been changed; 
and it is openly said that the changes have taken place be- 
cause the old officers have failed to make the appropriate 
‘presents’ to the proper quarter and the new officers have 
done so. Figures are mentioned ranging from a few thou- 
sand dollars to upward of fifty thousand dollars. The few 
honest officers in the ministry of communications, who have 
escaped summary dismissal at the hands of the minister of 
communications, say—whisperingly—that the present regime 
in the ministry is the worst, not excluding the classic 
days of the Manchus with their monumental corruption. 
There is hardly an official in the capital—from the highest 
to the lowest—who does not know and talk of this shameful 
state of things; and yet nothing is done—and people whose 
sole thought is to get-rich-quick in the belief that another 
political transformation may come, are suffered to rob and 
fatten on the revenues of the country.” 

In commenting on Hsu’s ingenious and misleading calcu- 
lations in defense of the car deal the Peking Gazette says: 
“We have flatly to contradict the statement that the pre-war 
price of either a covered freight car was $8,000 or an open 
car was $4,000 as he alleges; nor do we admit that the war 
price of a covered car is $8,000 and that of an open car is 
$5,000 as he also alleges. It may be that these figures are 
the special quotation of the precious Han Sheng Company in 
its dealings with Hsu Shih-ying; but it is ridiculous to state 
publicly that the figures mentioned are the market prices of 
railway cars. The most effective reply to the statement is that 
the ministry of communications can purchase similar cars, 
manufactured at Shanghai, for 3000 taels per car. And the 
further statement that the cost of freight from Japan—the 
cars, we take it, are to be shipped from that country—is $3,- 
000 per covered car and $2,500 per open car, is not less false 
than outrageous and insulting to the intelligence of even a 
rickshaw coolie. But assuming that these false figures are 
true—to put it in the Irish way—it is clear that they are war 
prices; and for the purposes of Hsu Shih-ying’s case, their 
argumentative value is obviously limited to the duration of 
war conditions. If he justifies the hire-agreement on the 
ground that both the price and freight of each car have risen 
to abnormal figures on account of the war, that reason can be 
valid only for a hire-agreement that is operative during the 
continuance of war conditions. But instead of so limiting 
the term of the agreement or providing for its termination 
within a reasonable period after the conclusion of the war, 
Hsu Shir-ying has fixed a period of rental which, we have 
no hesitation in saying, is entirely unprecedented in matters 
of the sort. We could understand an agreement limited to 
as many as three years; but to enter into an agreement bind- 
ing on the. Chinese authorities for a period of 15 years on 
the basis of fabulous war prices, is not on an act of ‘folly’— 
which he disclaims in his reply—but something that suggests 
inferences gravely reflecting on a man’s probity.” 


Iraty Loses 310 FreticHt Cars.—Officials of the Berwick 
plant of the American Car and Foundry Company have re- 
ceived word that 310 cars of a 3,000-car order being built in 
Berwick, Pa., for the Italian Government went down in the 
sinking of the Washington, which was carrying equipment to 
Italy. The Italian Government is contracting for the replac- 
ing of the 310 cars. 
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TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN APRIL! 


The following is a list of the most notable train accidents 
that occurrea on the railways of the United States in the 
month of April, 1917: 


Collisions 
Kind of Kind of 
Date Road Place Accident train Kil’d Inj’d 
oe oe aa. re Wayneport. xc P. & F. 2 1 
5. Louisville & N...... Gallatin. be P. & F. 0 14 
Derailments 
Cause of Kind of 
Date Road Place Derailment train Kil’d Inj’d 
a Boston @ MM... 6. c.6 Greenfield. d, track re 0 0 
1, Atchison, T. & S. F.. Flagstaff. b. rail A 0 0 
4. Southern ......«.+ss Marshall. malice r 0 7 
I OR, “enink on nee ee eas Parkton d, track off 0 2 
RS Rae or eares Rutland. ms P. 0 1 
*25. Phila. & Reading..... Yerkes ms F, 1 2 
Other Accidents 
Cause of Kind of 
Date Road Place Accident train Kil’d Inj’d 
3. Atchison, T. & S. F.. Gise. boiler F, 3 0 


The trains in collision near Wayneport, N. Y., on the 
night of the 5th were westbound passenger train No. 7 and 
a freight train which was crossing from the West Shore 
tracks to Track No. 3, the westbound slow speed track. 
The baggage car, 3 coaches and 5 sleepers were derailed. 
The engineman of train No. 7 was killed and the fireman 
was injured. The dead body of a man (a trespasser) was 
found in the wreckage. Train No. 7 had passed a distant 
and a home signal set against it. 

The trains in collision near Gallatin, Tenn., on the 5th 
were a southbound special carrying soldiers and a north- 
bound freight. Both engines were badly damaged, and four- 
teen soldiers were slightly injured. The freight had en- 
croached on the time of the special. 

The train derailed at Greenfield, Mass., on the 2nd was 
a southbound express. The tender and seven cars ran off 
the rails. No person was seriously injured. The cause of 
the derailment was soft track. 

The train derailed near Flagstaff, Ariz., on the 2nd was 
eastbound passenger No. 2. Three passenger cars were 
partly overturned. The cause of the derailment was a 
broken rail. 

The train derailed near Marshall, N. C., on the night of 
the 4th was a westbound passenger. Five passengers and 2 
trainmen were injured. ‘The derailment was due to mali- 
cious removal of a rail. 

The train derailed at Parkton, Md., on the 18th was an 
zastbound express, No. 502. Four passenger cars ran off 
the rails and one of them fell against freight cars on the 
westbound track. ‘Two passengers were injured. The cause 
of the derailment was distortion of track by solar heat. 

The train derailed near Rutland, Vt., on the night of the 
21st was a northbound passenger. The locomotive was over- 
turned and the fireman was injured. 

The train derailed at Yerkes, Pa., on the 25th was a 
southbound freight. The engine and eleven cars ran into a 
short side track and fell down a bank. The wreck took fire 
and was partly burnt up. One brakeman was killed and 
the engineman and fireman were scalded. The derailment 
was due to a misplaced switch, left wrong by bridge re- 
pairers. 

The train involved in the accident at Gise, N. M., on the 
night of the 3rd was a westbound freight; and the cause was 
the explosion of the boiler of the locomotive. The fireman 
and one brakeman were killed and the engineman was 
fatally injured. 


1Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 
re, Rear collision——he, Butting collision xc, Other collisions 
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Broken d, Defective unf, Unforeseen obstruction unx, nex- 
plained——derail, Open derailing switch——ms, Misplaced switch acc. 
obst., Accidental obstruction——malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 








fire, Cars burned while run- 
F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 


boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road 
ning P. or Pass., Passenger train 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) 
destroyed by fire 
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RAILWAY SIGNAL ASSOCIATION STATED 
MEETING 


The second stated meeting of the year was held by the 
Railway Signal Association in the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York City, on Tuesday ‘and Wednesday of this week. A good 
attendance of members largely from the East participated 
in the discussion of a number of important details presented 
by various committees. At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tion on Monday, it was determined to substitute for the regu- 
lar annual convention a two-day business meeting in order 
to allow the completion of work under way. This meeting 
is to be held at the Traymore hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., on 
September 18 and 19. 


The discussion of the report of the Harmonizing Com- 
mittee occupied the entire forenoon session on Tuesday. The 


work being dene by this committee, while detailed in nature, 
is very valuable and the members present showed an active 
interest in it. ‘The committee hopes to complete its work 
on detail provisions of the specifications before the annual 
meeting in order that the record may not be separated in 
two volumes. 

The Tuesday afternoon meeting was occupied with the 
work of four committees. The Committee on Signaling Prac- 
tice presented no new matter and its brief recommendations 
on four subjects assigned were promptly disposed of. ‘The 
Committee on Mechanical Interlocking precipitated a lengthy 
discussion by repeating a recommendation made at the March 
meeting for spacing of 2%, 5, 5 and 5 in. between the holes 
drilled in switch points for attaching switch fittings. This 
differs from the standard practice of the A. R. E. A., and 
while it was urged that from an interlocking standpoint 
the wider spacing at the point will give a much desired in- 
crease in clearance, it was felt that action on this point 
should be postponed until a definite standard spacing of 
rods has been adopted. It was therefore voted that the 
committee be instructed to confer with the Committee on 
Track of the A. R. E. A. in regard to a drilling which could 
be agreed upon by the two associations. 

The report of the committee on Power Interlocking in- 
cluded two items, both important. The revised specification 
for petroleum asphaltum which has been wanted by a num- 
ber of roads was accepted with little comment. The 
requisites for installation of low voltage switch machines for 
outlying passing sidings brought out a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the degree of safety necessary or de- 
sirable in such an installation and it was finally agreed to 
refer the subject back to the committee in order to consider 
the suggestions made in the discussion. 

The Committee on Direct Current Relays also touched a 
live topic in its statement of minimum resistance between 
battery and track with four-ohm and two-chm relays. As 
stated by one of the committee members the exhaustive study 
involved in the preparation of this statement was undertaken 
to clear up as far as possible the advantages which have 
heen urged fer a track relay of lower resistance than the 
usual four-ohms, and the statement was accepted by the 
meeting as useful data bearing on this point. 

The committee reports scheduled for Wednesday were 
disposed of in one session, although this did not adjourn 
until after 1 c’clock. The Committee on Standard Designs 
was first, presenting 13 new and revised drawings and a 
revised specification for hand lantern globes, all of which 
were accepted. The size of the iron relay boxes shown on 
drawing 1182 was the subject of considerable discussion, 
some of the members feeling that either more space should 
he allowed to accommodate the largest sizes of a. c. relays 
in use or the title should be modified to indicate that the 
housings are intended only for d. c. instruments. The 
opinion which finally prevailed, however, was that the 
sizes shown will accommodate many of the smaller types 
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of a. c. relays and they are nct l'mited therefore to d. c. 
work, and further, that it would be unwise to increase the 
cost of all boxes by providing additional space that would 
be required only in special cases. 

The committee expressed its willingness to present a design 
for a large box at some future date if the demand warrrants 
it. 

Referring to the ventilation of the standard iron relay 
case, one member expressed the opinion that it would be 
preferable to omit the upper opening which leads directly 
into the relay compartment. Another member told of very 
satisfactory experience with about 100 boxes of the sizes 
shown on the standard drawing, but made of sheet metal 
instead of cast iron and lined with thin wall board in- 
stead of wood. 

Referring to drawing 1365, Ladders for Ground Mast 
Signals, the chairman of the committee called attention to 
the fact that he considers it good practice to provide a plat- 
form for each blade or light whether it is fixed or not, thus 
strengthening the ladder as well as increasing the safety 
for the men who have occasion to take care of any work 
on the apparatus. It was therefore agreed that the title 
should be changed from ‘Ladders for Ground Mast Top 
Mechanism Signals” to “Ladders for Ground Mast Sig- 
nals.” The revised specification for hand lantern globes 
was accepted with little discussion. 

The committee on D. C. Automatic Block Signaling pre- 
sented drawing 1423, Wire Connection to Rails, which 
brought out a wide variety of opinion. The difficulty of 
meeting satisfactorily all of the requirements of a rail con- 
nection have led to a great diversity in practice on various 
roads. The committee had considered many different sys- 
tems and presented a plan which it thought would meet the 
wishes of many of the members. After receiving a large 
number of suggestions, however, the chairman of the com- 
mittee agreed to take back the plan for reconsideration and 
presentation at a later date. 

The committee on Electric Railway and A. C. Signaling 
presented a set of general clauses for unit specifications, a 
specification for impedance bonds, a specification for alter- 
nators, a specification for air cooled reactors for line and 
track circuits, and a specification for resistors for line and 
track ‘circuits, all of which were accepted practically with- 
out discussion. The specification for single phase line 
transformers, oil-immersed, self-cooled, outdoor type, which 
was a part of this committee’s report was withdrawn by the 
chairman in view of a number of changes that were found 
desirable after the matter was published. 

The Special Committee on Signaling Requirements on 
Electric Railways presented a brief progress report which 
was accepted without discussion. In addition to the stand- 
ing committees a verbal report was received from J. M. 
Waldron, signal engineer, Interborough Rapid Transit, 
covering the work done so far by the Conference Committee 
on technical subjects which is intended to co-ordinate the 
efforts of a number of technical organizations in the elec- 
trical field along lines in which they are mutually inter- 
ested. Thus far the work has been largely preliminary in 
nature. 


AUTOMOBILE TrucK “Beats Up” Locomotive.—An auto- 
mobile tried to push a locomotive off the track, according to 
a letter recently received by the Chisholm & Moore Mfg. 
Company, Cleveland, from the superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to the effect that “on Jan. 8 last, while 
our engine 7749 was passing over East Fifty-third Street very 
slowly, speed about three miles per hour, it was run into 
by your automobile truck No. 131,199, damaging our loco- 
motive to the extent of $1.31.” It is stated that the auto- 
mobile truck suffered no injury and the $1.31 was paid.— 
Iron Age. 
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74,827 EMPLOYEES TAKE $6,748,850 OF 
LIBERTY BONDS 


Partial reports received up to Wednesday evening by the 
Liberty Loan Committee of Railroads of which A. H. Smith, 
president of the New York Central, is chairman, showed a 
total of 74,827 individual subscriptions by railroad workers 
of all ranks aggregating $6,748,850, being an average of 
$90.46 for each subscriber. This sum does not include any 
one of the various subscriptions by railroad compan‘es them- 
selves in large block sums, which aggregate over $40,000,000 
up to date, a half-dozen companies having taken from $2,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000 of the new bond issue. 

The Railroads Committee has concentrated its efforts on 
carrying out the government’s policy of securing the largest 
possible number of individual participants, scattering the 
securities in many hands, and the railroad returns show a 
vast number of $50 subscriptions which will be taken out 
of the salaries monthly over a period of a year. The rail- 
road returns shows spirit of exceptional patriotism and 
self-sacrifice in various departments, and the purchase of a 
bond in countless instances involves saving from exceedingly 
moderate earnings. Several local railroad officers already 
have made a record 100 per cent perfect, in that every 
member—even down to the office boy—has taken at least 
one Liberty bond. 

In the car department of the New York Central lines east 
of Buffalo there are employed about 6,000 car inspectors, 
repairers and cleaners, and out of this force up to Wed- 
nesday no less than 2,640 men had subscribed for bonds, 
the aggregate subscription being $146,650, or an average of 
$55.54 for each person. 

A laborer in Pennsylvania presented $1,000 cash for a 
Liberty bond, and held the record of such subscriptions until 
Wednesday, when another worker in New York City yards 
subscribed for $1,900 of bonds to be paid for in cash. 

Arrangements have been made to protect employees’ sub- 
scriptions in whatever number they are made with their 
employing officers up to the last minute, which is Friday 
noon. Chairman A. H. Smith of the Railroads Committee 
Wednesday sent telegrams to company presidents and other 
officers throughout the country urging that efforts be in- 
tensified and that there be no relaxation whatever up to the 
final hour of the campaign. 

The Committee’s suggestion that red-ink appeals for 
Liberty bond buying be printed on railroad stationery and 
on all dining car menus has been adopted generally through- 
out the nation. 

The following are the partial reports of various railroads 
up to Wednesday of the number and amounts of individual 
emplovees’ subscriptions: 





Number of Total of 


Railroad Company. Subscriptions. Subscriptions. 


Southern...... 


PO TSO ig. 6.0 5ky <n wins Ae iw cin Sao We She 8 5 450 
PI SEGRE EIB. 5 oS kien bis cee wasween ease 1,003 97,650 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fes..oisicdscsvccaswese 298! 269,250 
Belt. & Ghie Chicago: Terminal. ...<.6siso wascenwks 64 5,950 
Bangor AN BE A AR eee ae ee RPS 62 11,100 
SURUERMAAD: 10k. |. CHASING we. .6-6'5:5575 4:5) 6 o:'e 074. a diare ene 27 36,300 
SAI: PONE hacia caste SS wie Gs cruises oreseebare le 10 700 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh............20.00. 1,189 119,350 
COTIUIT, REMININE ran arere soo: oss) lars Sie alta le we miinelen 140 8,700 
COMMERE GE INOW WORIOE 5S assiegird ic, d.0:0cernsuneainin bok 600 46,150 
Charleston & Western Carolina...........ess000- 131 12,850 
Chicane & Bastert: DHingiss 5c .cccacccewcsecens 245 23,200 
Chremea . Mortir Semen. cock cae escens & a:snb6 ere 371 32,650 
CMicwie @& Western TMdhs <scccis veecicneuceces 298 25,650 
Chicags, Burlington & Quiney....i + 6c:cisisca's science 140 18,950 
Chicago... Milwaukee & St. Patll....:. cess wswewes 554 42,150 
CMeIGWate te TRUMSO 65 kcccc Scabies s.crcwnaclvan. Gao Meee 366,900 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.............. 3,865 309,200 
BRM bite casas als isbedhs oases a tacn rosa ans ww Sich Badd tat allw alias ge 310,000 
ah SR ER A Oe ep oR Oe 16 2,350 
COG GEy SU fr ILI 9 5is'u- swims <insr0-0se' loa 5018 aeie sibrals 25 2,350 
Corie Sips Ce TCUIBTID. oo ae cals o's skeed basweee 597 48,400 
ROGER CRUEL, We ira ay aio araie 9 avaia preva. os. wp sie bine 1,675 139,450 
Keivigue. Ste  Soutees 655 oe cas cscs ces be daunae 379 51,750 
COMMUNE UE | DEROUIINNE Sic S550 :o- seep Sine. etbcS suaceieeee 773 97,750 
RIN MMMM fore os. cig afeces. soy aixleaiowie’s aeaielnnce 76 23,850 
DEE OAS Ss, Soins she a ee aned ngs wi fe 49 3,300 
Minn., St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie............6. 632 65,600 
Missouri & Northern Arkansas........-ceseceee 107 9,350 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis...........0- 203 39,250 
New York, Chicago & St; Lottis. ..0:0.0<ce0s000- 921 71,150 
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New York Central Railroad...........<scsesees 9,043 665,900 
mew wore Central Elite. cj .css ces os 0cesscceeek 14,961 1,202,450 
New York, New Haven & Hartford... .......... 158 15,250 
New York, Ontario & Western............e000 147 15,150 
POOEGE >: Gl WY BILBO, 6k bie soe Kaiba dawn eke Fouad 569 92,250 
OO SO a ener so. : 95,000 
Pacific Electric 5 Pa ene eng a hate 100,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad Ligh iik OO aOR Re eae 8,983 667,500 
Penneyivania, Lines West. ¢..icccceevcdvecessan 4,168 411,950 
Philadelphia & Reading.... eT okt hae 1,651 139,400 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac........... 176 8,500 
St, Sees ee Saw. Pranciseos 64044 ccs ess actue ses 138 90,900 
Spokane, Portiand & Seattle... ......ccscoscsse ea 50,000 
RNR NR ONEMIINS coo hs cre acai alg lbs a'e-arn Gs @uhaie ous ete 19 11,650 
PUI SIMENOS 6 Ss Glactoy. . «cuca oie bie nis wack ae ORO 5,945 647,600 
werminal Bavirosd of St, Louis... 2.050 0. css or es 340 22,750 
I PRE SNE sg aie Ga oS) & Saree RM wel 732 59,500 
ROA MN Tro cco ve assay os SLL OOM MIE ener 300,300 
Oregon-Washington ......... 2,180 219,300 
RMN ctr Gna Fe. ee nrg sie oe RR RRISLS SNE 126 8,300 
SOMO TRNURNEEN) croc ire. Gu. wines ate eve ieee 27 2,450 
ORE NTS Go S5ahu nicl Wile erg). ieee auras erm Leer areiace 514 112,150 
Yakima Valley (Oregon-Wash.).............00- 83 5,650 
Weetm JOM. Wels &@ Noe ii«cssaacececenewewas 18 900 


BLock SUBSCRIPTIONS OVER $40,000,000 
The railroads continue to make block subscriptions for 
bonds as investments. The total block subscriptions of this 
kind that have come to the attention of the Railway Age 
Gazette now total over $40,000,000, big subscriptions were 
reported during the last few days by the following roads: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, $5,000.000: Chicago & Northwestern, 
$5,000,000; El Paso & South Western, $1,000,000; New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico, $250,000; Northern Pacific, $2,500,000, and the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, $2,000,000. 


A number of supply companies have also made large sub- 
scriptions, among them being the following: 





American Car & Foundry Company....... $2,000,000 
American locomotive Company ........... 500,000 
Americen Vanadium Company .........+.- 250,000 
General Electric Company 3. «<2 ace cacao 5,000,000 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company....... 2,500,000 
IES Mga AMMRRIEIE sp ovial nicer sais! a dulatatare sis peu Sale ee 500,000 
United States Steel ( TOOT .5 504 enwels 50,000,000 
Vanadium Alloys-Steel Company .......... 100,000 


LIBERTY BONDS FOR STEADY ATTENDANCE RECCRDS 

The Globe Seamless Steel Tubes Company, Chicago, has 
arranged to assist those of its employees desiring to subscribe 
to the Liberty Loan by enabling them to pay for the bonds 
threugh the deduction of installments from their pay checks. 
Full payment for all bonds subscribed will be made by the 
company and $2 will be deducted from each semi-monthly 
pay check for each $50 bond subscribed by an employee. In 
case an employee leaves the service of the company or is 
discharged before payment is ccempleted, the installments 
paid in for bonds will be refunded. The Globe company 
has also subscribed for a block of Liberty Bonds from which 
it will set aside $50 bonds as bonuses for regular attendance 
by employees who have subscribed for one or more bonds. 
For this purpose, the attendance records of the employees 
will be examined on May 31, 1918, and those men whose 
records show no absence except on permission obtained from 
the manager will each receive a fully paid up Liberty Bond. 
The owner of a paid up Liberty Bond who so desires can 
borrow money on it from the Globe company at the same 
rate of interest as paid by the bond, namely 3% per cent. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Up to Monday, 40,000 employees of the General Electric 
Company had subscribed $2,955,550 for Liberty Loan 
Bonds. ‘The Schenectady works and general offices of the 
company were in the lead with a total of $1,055,700 with 
the Lynn (Mass.) works ‘second with total subscriptions of 


$557,450. The subscribers at the various plants and gen- 


eral offices were as follows: Schenectady, 13,223 indi- 
viduals, $1,055,700; Lynn, 8,598 individuals, $557,450; 
Pittsfield, 4,057 individuals, $282,550; Erie, 2,445 indi- 


viduals, $176,900; Edison Lamp Works, 3,175 individuals, 
$211,900: Fort Wayne 2,125 individuals, $151,550; 
Sprague Works, 802 individuals, $57,550;. National Lamp 
Works, 3,910 individuals, $253,600; district offices, 1,685 
individuals, $208,350; total, 40,000 individuals, $2,955,550. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company announced early in the 
week that its employees had subscribed for $4,455,450 of 
bends on the partial payment plan. 
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The Canadian Pacific has announced that it will allow all 
employees who enlist in the United States Army or Navy, six 
months’ salary, payable monthly, provided they cross the sea. 
On their return they will be given their former or similar 
positions. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces ex- 
aminations, July 17, for the position of telegraph and telephone 
inspector under the division of valuation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; salaries from $1,200 to $1,800. Applicants 
must be between 25 and 55 years old. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York has 
adopted resolutions, by a vote of 186 to 1, favoring legislation 
looking to the adoption of the daylight saving plan. The pre- 
amble says that satisfaction is reported in other countries, and 
that the movement has the endorsement of over 100 leading 
commercial organizations of this country. 


The Railway Fuel Company, with capital stock of $10,000, has 
been organized at Birmingham, Ala., and has acquired coal lands 
to the extent of 2,000 acres or more, in Walker county, Alabama. 
The president and other officers of the company are officers of 
the Southern Railway Company, and it is said that the purpose 
is to furnish coal for use in the locomotives and in the shops 
of that railroad. 


The mayor of Baltimore has engaged Bion J. Arnold, of 
Chicago, as consulting engineer to advise the city in connection 
with the extensive plans for improvement which have been laid 
before the mayor by the Pennsylvania Railroad. These plans 
include new tunnels through the city to convert the Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore & Washington into a four-track railroad; and 
a considerable public sentiment is calling on the mayor to require 
the railroad company to install electric traction on its tunnel 
lines. 


The relief department of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
spent $586,474 in the year ended December 31, 1916, in benefits 
to members. During the year 5,331 members were reported dis- 
abled on account of sickness of whom 4,765 recovered, 182 died 
and the remainder were still under care at the end of the year; 
6.417 cases of disability on account of accident were reported, of 
which 68 resulted fatally. The membership in the relief fund 
was 28,322 at the end of 1916, a net gain of 2,428 over the pre- 
vious year. 


In a safety bulletin addressed to all employees, R. C. Richards, 
chairman of the central safety committee of the Chicago & North- 
western, asks to be advised of every unsafe condition or practice 
which comes within the observation of the employee, and calls 
attention to the fact that printed postcards are furnished for the 
purpose of sending in suggestions. From January 1, 1912, to 
December 31, last—five years—25,183 recommendations were 
made on “safety” postal cards, or otherwise, and all but 1,019 of 
them were adopted and put into effect. 


The Southern Railway, to aid in discouraging the emigration 
of negroes from the southern states, has issued orders to dis- 
continue the assembling, holding and using of extra passenger 
and baggage cars for laborer movements, and otherwise to dis- 
courage the negro exodus in every legitimate manner. Bankers 
and business men are being urged to endeavor to find employ- 
ment of some kind for all surplus negro labor in their com- 
munities, and negro preachers are asked to take strong ground 
against the people of their race being: lured away by promise of 
higher wages in other sections. 


The chief medical examiner of the Baltimore & Ohio now has 
a special car fitted up with appliances for the examination of 
employees in train service. The car may be called a traveling 
office of the medical department and it will be used for making 
examinations of new employees entering the service in any branch 
of it requiring perfect vision and hearing. Instructions in First 
Aid will be given to trainmen, shop mechanics, track men and 





other employees. The car is used also as living quarters 
members of the medical staff while traveling. 


o 
paras 


The governor of New Jersey has appointed a commission of 
ten members to co-operate with a similar commission appointed 
in New York to consider the problem of providing additional 
communication between New York City and the west side of 
the Hudson river. This commission, which represents a “Bridge 
District” made up of three counties, Hudson, Passaic and Essex, 
is to consider tunnels beneath the river for wagon traffic, the 
proposition to build a bridge, although prominent when the 
idea of a commission was first broached, having been virtually 
laid aside because of the great cost which would be involved 
in building a bridge of a single span across the Hudson river. 
One of the members of the commission now appointed is Frank- 
lin Murphy, former governor, and another is Thomas N. Mc- 
Carter, president of the Public Service Corporation. Mr. 
McCarter has recently issued a report of studies made con- 
cerning the feasibility of a tunnel, with an estimate of the cost. 
(Railway Age Gazette, April 20, 1917.) 





The First “Limited” 


J. R. Wood, former passenger traffic manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, who died on May 2, and whose death was 
noticed in the Railway Age Gazette of May 11, page 1025, is 
the subject of an obituary published by the railroad company, 
in which it is said that it was due to his initiative that the first 
“limited” train was placed in operation on any American railroad, 
the well known “Pennsylvania Limited,” between New York 
and Chicago. When first put on, this train took about 26% 
hours to make the journey of 912 miles. Mr. Wood served all 
through the Civil War, and was in action at the Battles of 
Yorktown, Crampton Gap, Antietam and Fredericksburg. He 
was taken prisoner at Dupal’s Plantation, Louisiana, in August, 
1863. At the time of his discharge, on July 21, 1865, he was 
adjutant and first lieutenant of the Eleventh New York Cavalry. 





The Southern Reorganizes Freight Claim Department 


To bring the freight claim department of the Southern Rail- 
way System more closely in touch with the shipping public to 
the end that quicker action may be had in the adjustment of 
freight claims, a central freight claim office has been established 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., with branch freight claim offices at 
Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, La., and Louis- 
ville, Ky. The present freight claim offices at Washington and 
Cincinnati will be continued. At any of these offices freight 
claims may be filed and adjusted. 

The “Cause and Prevention Department,” under the super- 
vision of W. H. Gatchell, assistant to vice-president, has been 
transferred from Washington to Chattanooga. This department 
has in charge the discovery and prevention of causes, which lead 
to loss and damage to freight, and will co-operate with and aid 
the freight claim department in the prompt adjustment of loss 
and damage claims. 


Central of Georgia Accounting Department Organizes for 
Military Aid 

W. D. Beymer, controller of the Central of Georgia, called 
a meeting on June 5 for the purpose of organizing an associa- 
tion to give aid and comfort to employees of the accounting 
department, who enter military service, and their dependents. 
The meeting was attended by the heads of the accounting de- 
partment, by six men elected from each floor of the depart- 
ment, and by three women elected from the department as a 
whole, who formed a board of directors and organized an as- 
sociation to be known as the Central of Georgia Accounting 
Department Military Aid and Comfort Association. Among the 
purposes of the organization are to place enlisted men on the 
mailing list of the employees’ magazine, to send them periodicals, 
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books, etc., and to provide them with sweaters, mufflers, wrist 
bands and other articles of comfort. All employees of the de- 
partment, 280 in number, have joined the association. Assess- 
ments not exceeding two dollars a month for those receiving 
a salary of $200 or over, $1 for those receiving under $200 and 
over $125, fifty cents for those receiving under $125 and over 
$75, and 25 cents for those receiving less than $75 a month, will 
probably be made monthly until a considerable sum has been 
accumulated. Each assessment will produce about $150. The 
officers elected are: President, W. D. Beymer; vice-president, 
W. B. Kinnistry, auditor of the C. of G.; treasurer, D. W. 
Brantley, and secretary, Edith G. Williamson. 


Employees Present a Silk Flag to President Besler 


One cent apiece from the 13,000 employees of the Central of 
New Jersey, enabled the employees of that road to present Presi- 
dent William G. Besler with a large silk flag last Thursday eve- 
ning. Each employee was allowed to contribute one cent and 
no more, and was called upon for his autograph signature. The 
signatures were obtained by classes of employees and were bound 
in a large album which was suitably engrossed and also presented 
to Mr. Besler. 

The presentation was made at a Flag Day rally and smoker 
held on the second floor of the Post Office building at the Jer- 
sey City Terminal, Thursday evening. The address of presen- 
tation was made by Superintendent Charles H. Stein, at Jersey 
City. One hundred girls representing the women employees of 
the railway added an interesting touch to the occasion when 
they presented President Besler with a large bouquet of Amer- 
ican beauty roses. 


Railway Commission Arrives in Russia 


Cable despatches last Saturday announced the arrival in 
Irkutsk of the railway commission to Russia, headed by 
John Stevens. The commission has since left for Petrograd 
and is expected to arrive in that city June 17. Its members are, 
in addition to Mr. Stevens, W. L. Darling, formerly chief engi- 
neer of the Northern Pacific; Henry Miller, formerly operating 
vice-president of the Wabash; George Gibbs, electrical engineer, 
and J. P. Greiner, late of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

In an interview to the Associated Press, reported in the 
newspapers, N. V. Nekrasoff, minister of ways and com- 
munication, expressed the opinion that the commission can render 

_an enormous service to Russia. He was particularly convinced 
of this, he said, as he was leaving it an absolutely free hand to 
decide what the Russian railways needed. 

The commission will be furnished with interpreters and other 
assistants by the Foreign Office, which, M. Nekrasoff says, is 
taking great interest in the American body’s work. 

“In pursuance of our policy in leaving the commission a free 
hand,” continued M. Nekrasoff, “we have no detailed program 
for it. The commission will spend some days at Vladivostok 
in order to arrange for the construction of a workshop for put- 
ting together American locomotives, which heretofore have been 
assembled only at Harbin. On the way, Chairman Stevens will 
inspect the Siberian Railroad and decide on a report to us as 
to what defects there are in the construction and management 
and how these may be remedied. 

“There is an enormous future, both during and after the war, 
for American producers in the construction of railroads and the 
supply of materials alike. Already vast orders are pending. 
Last year we ordered 600 locomotives, and this year 500 more. 
We want altogether 3.000 locomotives as soon as possible. We 
have ordered in America already 20,000 freight cars, and desire 
at least 50,000. We have also ordered in America 150,000 tons 
of rails, and want altogether 350,000 tons. 

“T shall discuss with the commission our great railroad con- 
struction program, adopted before the revolution, and now being 
reconsidered. I regard the arrival of the commission as a most 
important event, both for Russia’s successful conduct of the war 
and her economic development afterward. My department will 
do everything to facilitate the work of Mr. Stevens and his 
associates, and expects from it still closer bonds with industrial 
America.” 

Later despatches also advise that Mr. Nekrasoff has said that 
the commission has already rendered important services. He 
referred particularly to the plan for the establishment at Vladi- 
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vostok of a great workshop for assembling locomotives, which 
had been recommended by the commission. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OrFicEeRS.—F. A. Pontious, 455 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Next meeting, July 18, 1917, Ashe- 
ville, N. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT 
tral, Chicago, Ill. Next meeting, June, 1917, Denver. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E, H. Harman, 
Room 161, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, August 
8-10, Minneapolis, Minn. 

AMeERIcAN Rartway Toor ForEMEN’s Association.—Owen D. Kinsey, IIli- 
nois Central, Chicago. Next convention, August 30-September 1, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

American Society ror Testinc Materiars.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, = Next annual meeting, June 26-29, 


AcEntTs.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Cen- 


Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CiviL ENGINEERS. ie Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

ASSOCIATION or Rattway TELEGRAPH SUPEKINTENDENTsS.—W, L. 
Supt. of Telegraph, Indiana Harbor Helt, Gibson, Ind. 
meeting, September 11-13, 1917, Washington, D. C. 

Canapian Raitway Ciuzs.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Oue. 

Canapian Society oF Crvit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. Mcl. eod, 176 ‘Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, Ist Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car Foreman’s ASSOCIATION OF CHIcAco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

CENTRAL RaiLway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N 

Crncinnatt Rartway Ciuz.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew _Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday, 
February. May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS Society oF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 568 
Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 1st and 3rd 
Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FREIGHT Cram AssocraTion,—Warren P, Taylor, Traffic Manager, R. F. & 

, Richmond, Va. Annual convention, June 19, Chicago, Ill. 

Genie SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CuHIcaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
— C. H. & D., Lima, Ohio. 
1917, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rall.way GENERAL ForeMen’s AssociaTion.—Wm. Hall, 1126 
W. Broadway, Winona, Minn. Annual meeting to have been held 
September 4-7, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, postponed indefinitely. 

Master CAR AND LocoMOTIVE PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE Unitep STATES 
AND Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next annual 
meeting, September 11, 1917, Chicago. 

New Encianp RarLroap Cius.—wW. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New York RarLroap Ciuz.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July "and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Nracara Frontier Car MeEn’s Association.—Geo. A. i ie 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Telephone Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

PaciFic Raritway Cti.us.—W. S. Wollner, Assistant to Chief Engineer, 
Northwestern Pacific R. R., San Francisco, Cal. 

Pror1ta ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD Orrtcers.—F. C. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

R AILROAD CLun oF Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St. 
City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, 

Raitway Cuius oF Pittssurcu.—J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tuly and August, 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

RicHMonp Rairtroap CLuB.- 


. Connelly, 
Next annual 


N Assocration.—A, L. Wood- 
Next annual meeting, August 21-23, 


Hochgrebe, 623 
Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 


, Kansas 
Kansas City. 

Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial-Annex 


-F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 


Dealer meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. 
Sr. Lovis Rartway Crus.—B. W, Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 


Mo. Regular meetings, 
August, St. Louis. 
SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN RariLway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 a. m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

TraFFic Crus oF Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLrurn oF New Yorx.—C, A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in “oe except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 

TrarFric Crus oF PittsBurGH.—D. L. Wells, Gen’! Ag’t, Erie R. R., 1924 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings bi-monthly, Pittsburgh. 

TRAIN DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 

ve., Chicago. Next meeting, June 19, Fresno, Cal. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF Detrort.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 

N. Y. C. R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 


Utan Socrrty or EnGInEers.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 
cept Tuly and August, Salt Lake City. 

WesTERN CANADA Raitway CQius.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 


2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
Grand Bldg., 


Detroit. 


cept Tune, July and August, Winnipeg. 
WEsTERN Rattway Crius.—]. W. Tayler. 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and 


August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
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Traffic News 


The traffic department of the Central of Georgia estimates that 
the growers of watermelons in Georgia will, this year, ship about 
10,000 carloads. The acreage is 29,194, which is considerably 
more land than was planted last year. Less than one-half these 
melons will be shipped from stations on the lines of the Central. 


The tctal number of freight cars moved over the Middle di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Railroad in the month of May was 
200,378, as compared with 185,592 cars in April, and 191,527 in 
May of last year. The largest monthly movement on record is 
that of March, 1916, when the number was 211,370. In the 
month just closed, the number of loaded cars moved eastward 
was 89,513, and westward 26,201. 


Miss Avis Lobdell, an agent of the passenger department of 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, on 
Tuesday, May 15, gave an address before students of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, discussing journalism and “intelligent travel.” 
Miss Lobdell is one of the five women passenger agents in the 
world. She’ gave practical demonstrations of how to read a 
railroad ticket, how to decipher time tables, and how to use 
the two together, and offered advice as to the correct and in- 
correct sources of information when traveling; the protection 
railroads afford their patrons, and many details that if used 
intelligently would make travel more comfortable. 





Reductions in Passenger Service 


In line with the suggestion of the Railroad War Board to 
curtail passenger service for the purpose of handling the ex- 
pected volume of war traffic with the greatest efficiency, the 
Baltimore & Ohio has announced a revision of passenger service 
throughout its lines, which eliminate a number of local runs 
throughout the system, and change the time of many through 
trains. A list of changes, printed in passenger department bulletin 
No. 23, fills no less than eight pages. Train No. 1 from New York 
to St. Louis leaves New York at noon, two hours later than 
formerly, and arrives at St. Louis at the same time as heretofore. 
Train No. 20, formerly leaving Washington for Philadelphia at 
8 p. m., has been discontinued beyond Baltimore. Train No. 21 
from Buffalo to Washington, and train No. 22 from Washington 
to Buffalo will be discontinued north of Philadelphia. 

A list of the through trains shows the elimination of the 
“West Virginian” only, but the list of local trains shows the 
elimination of 7 trains on the Philadelphia division; 10 on the 
Baltimore division; 3 on the Cumberland division; 4 on the 
Monongah division; 4 on the Wheeling division; 9 on the Con- 
nellsville division ; 6 on the Pittsburgh division; 10 on the Newark 
division, and on the Southwest district, one each on the Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois divisions, and 3 on the Illinois division. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford, which a few days 
ago announced that it would eliminate about 200 trains from 
its summer schedules, last week issued a list of the trains which 
will be dropped. The eliminations take effect June 25, and in- 
clude almost entirely local runs on suburban schedules, and 
longer but relatively unimportant runs on main and_ branch 
lines. All Sunday trains between Boston and Dedham, and 
between Needham Junction and Newton Highlands, are taken off. 

At a conference of executive officers of the railways in south- 
ern states, called recently to meet in Atlanta by W. J. Harahan, 
president of the Seaboard Air Line and chairman of the south- 
eastern department of the railways’ War Board, the policy 
was adopted of reducing passenger service, either through 
elimination or consolidation, and utilizing the engines, men and 
coal thus released for the more important service of the gov- 
ernment. This policy, it was announced, will be observed by 
the roads co-operatively, with every possible effort to avoid 
inconvenience to the public. Plans were outlined to ask the co- 
operation of shippers in loading cars to full capacity, and re- 
leasing them as promptly as possible. A committee of five will 
be appointed to visit the railroad commissions of the different 
states, and acquaint all state authorities with the facts as to 
what the railroads are trying to do for the success of the war. 





Commission and Court News 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has announced a hearing in connection with 
its tentative valuation of railroad properties at Washington on 
Monday, June 18, before Commissioner Clements. W. B. Storey, 
vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and D. F. 
Crawford, general manager of the Pennsylvania Lines, will 
testify on the subject of depreciation. 


The commission has announced an informal conference to be 
held in Washington on June 22 to consider certain suggested 
changes in its tariff circular No. 18-A, relating to the rules gov- 
erning the construction and filing of freight tariffs and classifi- 
cations. Carriers; shippers’ organizations and state commissions 
are invited to be represented and the commission has published 
a docket of the principal proposed changes to be considered. 


The commission has canceled the note to paragraph 4 of its 
regulations governing the transportation of explosives and dan- 
gerous articles by express, adopted May 28, and has adopted 
as a substitute a note providing that upon presentation to an 
agent of an express carrier, a declaration from the senior of- 
ficer at a military or naval headquarters that an emergency exists 
which requires the transportation by express, by or for the 
war or navy departments, of war supplies of an _ explosive 
nature, the carrier during the war may authorize its agent to 
accept such articles when packed, marked and described as re- 
quired by the regulations for the transportation of explosives by 
freight. This permission is given on the assumption that great 
care will be used not to subject railway passengers and the pub- 
lic to the dangers incident to the transportation of these ex- 
plosive articles in passenger trains when the interests of the 
government can be met by freight shipments. 





The Alaska Investigation 


Opinion by Commissioner Clark: 

Respondents’ rates, regulations and practices governing trans- 
portation between points within Alaska and between points in 
the United States and points in Alaska, are not found unreason- 
able. Special contract rates accorded cannery and mining com- 
panies on through rail-and-water shipments from points in the 
United States to points in Alaska, are found unjustly discrimina- 
tory. Allegations concerning the payment of rebates and the 
ownership by respondent railroads or their interest in mines or 
in minerals which they transport are found not sustained. (44 
I. C. C., 680.) 

The commission’s report contains considerable information of 
value relative to the transportation lines of Alaska and the 
peculiar operating conditions they have to meet. 

Prior to the discoveries of gold along the Yukon and tribu- 
tary rivers, a few steamers and sailing vessels, operated irregu- 
larly under charter, sufficed to accommodate the small amount of 
traffic offered, consisting principally of military supplies, supplies 
for trading posts and fisheries, and outhound cargoes of furs and 
fish. Since then the business of transportation has grown in im- 
portance, keeping pace with the increase in population and the de- 
velopment of the mining, fishing and other industries. Alaska 
now has approximately 500 miles of railway in nine disconnected 
systems, regular steamship service during the season of naviga- 
tion on its 5,000 miles of principal navigable rivers, and many 
steamship lines operate regularly on fixed schedules between its 
ports and the United States and Canada. 

Although possessed of great natural resources, Alaska is still 
largely an undeveloped and sparsely inhabited region with but 
little traffic in proportion to its area, which is about one-fifth that 
of the United States. Its climate and topography interpose many 
and peculiar obstacles to the construction, operation and mainte- 
nance of transportation routes, and the conditions surrounding 
transportation are without exact counterpart in other parts of the 
United States. Coastwise navigation is rendered difficult and 
oftentimes perilous by violent storms, adverse tides, floating ice 
and dense fogs; by narrow and tortuous channels which are in- 
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adequately buoyed and lighted; and by uncharted reefs and pin- 


nacle rocks. lhe harbors as far west as Cook Inlet are open 
throughout the year, but those to the westward and the rivers 
which form practically the sole highways of interior communica- 
tion are icebound except in summer. Transportation between 
the Pacitic Coast of the United States and the principal towns 
and settlements of the interior situated along the Yukon and 
tributary rivers involves an ocean and river voyage of several 
thousand miles by way of the Bering Sea or an intermediate 
inland movement over railroads, wagon roads, or trails which 
cross the lofty mountain ranges fringing the coast from British 
Columbia to the Alaska peninsula and connect the ice-free har- 
bors of southern Alaska with the navigable waters of the Yukon 
basin. The rail portions of these inland routes are formed by the 
Alaska Northern, the Copper River & Northwestern and the rail 
lines of the White Pass & Yukon Route, with southern termini 
at Seward, Cordova and Skagway, respectively. The Alaska 
Northern, which is owned by the United States, is not involved 
in this proceeding. 

Traffic between the United States and Alaska usually moves 
through Seattle or other ports on Puget Sound, and by far the 
greater portion is an all-water business over which the com- 
mission has no jurisdiction. Except that with points on the 
Copper River & Northwestern practically all traffic with interior 
\laska moves partly by rail and partly by water via Skagway 
or over the all-water route via St. Michael on Bering Sea. 

The Alaska Steamship Company, the Pacitic Steamship Com- 
pany, the Border Line Transportation Company, the Humboldt 
Steamship Company, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s 
steamship lines, and the Grand Trunk Pacific Steamship Company, 
Limited, serve southeastern Alaska, which embraces the coastal 
section between Dixon Entrance and Cape Spencer. Only the 
first-named two companies operate regularly to southwestern 
Alaska lying between Cape Spencer and Unimak Pass. and to 
western Alaska, which includes ports on Bristol Bay and Bering 
Sea. The Pacitic Steamship Company is the successor of the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company and Pacific-Alaska Navigation 
Company, which, until November 1, 1916, operated over the 
routes now served by the Pacitic Steamship Company. It and 
the Alaska Steamship Company have large and well-equipped 
fleets and are the principal ocean carriers serving Alaska. The 
vessels of the Pacific-Alaska Navigation Company, which, prior 
to 1914, was a non-operating company, and those of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company, plied between Puget Sound and Cali- 
fornia, as well as between Puget Sound and Alaska. The Border 
Line Transportation Company entered the Alaska trade in 1915 
and operates between Puget Sound and British Columbia and 
\laska. The Alaska Steamship Company and the Humboldt 
Steamship Company are engaged exclusively in the transporta- 
tion of Alaska traffic. 

The Copper River & Northwestern extends from Cordova to 
Kennecott, Alaska, a distance of approximately 196 miles. Con- 
struction began in 1906, and the road was completed for opera- 
tion in April, 1911. In the beginning an attempt was made to 
build a line northward from Valdez. Later, Katalla was selected 
as the southern terminus, but after large expenditures for line 
construction, terminal facilities and harbor improvements, both 
projects were abandoned and the road was built from Cordova. 
The line follows the valleys of the Copper and Chitina rivers and 
for the greater part of the first 50 miles it is laid on level swampy 
zround, which required extensive filling. Excepting a compara- 
tively few miles where its line rests on flats and dead glaciers, 
i great deal of heavy rock work was encountered in constructing 
the road. It is a standard-gage well-built road with a number of 
tunnels and expensive steel bridges designed to accommodate the 
heaviest trafic. There are but few sharp curves and 
with two or three unimportant exceptions the maximum gradients 
do, not exceed 1 per cent. It has an ample supply of motive 
power, cars and work equipment, and terminal facilities at Cor- 
dova, which include a large and substantial wharf and a number 
of warehouses, shops and other structures. A tri-weekly mixed 
freight and passenger train service is maintained and additional 
freight trains are operated as occasion requires. 

The rail lines of the White Pass & Yukon Route extend from 
Skagway, on Lynn Canal, to White Horse, Yukon Territory, the 
head of navigation on the Yukon River, a distance of about 110 
miles. Construction began in 1898, following the discovery of 
gold in the Klondyvke region, and was completed in 1901. These 
are substantially built narrow-gage lines, with many sharp curves 
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and steep grades. Wharves, shops, warehouses, ore bunkers and 
other terminal facilities are maintained at Skagway, and the lines 
are adequately equipped with rolling stock. 

‘the American-\ukon Navigation Company owns and operates 
a line of steamers on the Yukon and tributary rivers between 
Dawson and St. Michael. While technically not a part of the 
\white Pass & Yukon Koute, it is owned by the same interests,. 
has the same general ofhcers, and is under the same manage- 
ment and control. it owns a large number of steamers, barges, 
wharves and other terminal facilities and maintains regular serv- 
ice during the season of navigation. It participates in joint all- 
water rates with the ocean steamship lines via St. Michael, and 
also in joint rail-and-water rates via Skagway. 

The attack in this case is upon respondents’ rate schedules as 
a whole. The record, however, deals principally (1) with traffic 
originating at points in the United States moving by rail to 
Seattle and thence by steamers to ports in southeastern or 
southwestern Alaska; (2) with traffic originating at Seattle or 
beyond, destined to points on the Copper River & Northwestern 
via Cordova, or to points on the Yukon and tributary rivers via 
Skagway; and (3) with copper ore shipped from mines served 
by the Copper River & Northwestern to smelters at Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Respondents admit that the general level of their rates is 
higher than that prevailing in the United States, but contend 
that the disparity 1s fully justified by the adverse conditions sur- 
rounding transportation along the Alaska coast and _ within 
Alaska, some of which have been briefly noted. The traffic of 
the ocean carriers is essentially a one-way seasonal traffic in 
which full cargoes are the exception rather than the rule. It is 
estimated that the vearly traffic amounts to less than 50 per cent 
of the carrying capacity of the steamers engaged in the Alaska 
trade. Delays attributable to difficulties of navigation largely in- 
crease the cost of transportation, as the expense of operating a 
steamer amounts to several hundred dollars per day. All labor 
costs are high, the wages of crews, for example, being about 13 
per cent higher than are paid by steamship companies operating 
along the Atlantic coast. Insurance rates'range from 10 to 16 
per cent of the value of the vessels and are three or four times 
higher than are paid by steamers operating on the California 
route or along the Atlantic coast. 

The railroads emphasize the great cost of constructing, main- 
taining and operating their lines because of the climate and 
topography of the regions which they traverse and of their re- 
moteness from the source of supplies. Extreme cold, heavy 
snowfall and high winds impede operation in winter and sub- 
stantially increase the expense. Not infrequently their lines are 
blocked and roadways and bridges are destroyed or seriously 
damaged by earth, rock or snow slides, by floods, and by the 
shifting channels of glacial streams. Except during the four 
months’ season of river navigation they handle little tratfc other 
than southbound shipments of copper ore. To move practically a 
whole vear's traffe within this short period necessitates a con- 
siderable expenditure for equipment which remains idle the 
greater portion of the year. All construction material, fuel and 
other supplies must be obtained from Seattle or other distant 
points, and having no rail connections to which they can look for 
assistance in emergencies they must not only be fully equipped 
with locomotives and cars, but must also keep on hand large 
quantities of material and supplies and maintain shops fitted for 
all repair work that may be required. The wages of employees 
are about 100 per cent higher than the average wage for similar 
employment in the United States. All but a small portion of 
their traffic consists of copper ore and supplies for those en- 
gaged in or dependent upon mining. Because of the diminishing 
importance and the introduction of improved methods of placer 
gold mining on the Yukon and tributary streams, the population 
of the interior and the traffic also have gradually decreased. The 
population of Dawson and vicinity, formerly about 35,000, is now 
less than 3,500. That of Skagway and many other once populous 
settlements has similarly decreased, so that the rail-and-water 
lines of the White Pass & Yukon Route and the American- Yukon 
Navigation Company, about 4,000 miles in length, now serve not 
more than 18,000 white inhabitants. 

Respondents contend that these conditions, the uncertain future 
of the mining industry, and their failure in the past to realize a 
proper return upon their investment amply demonstrate that the 
present rates are not excessive and that they cannot justly be 
reduce”. (44 1. ©. €, 8° 
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STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has revoked its order, 
issued last February, imposing a fine of $5,000 on the Texas & 
Pacific for violating an order of the commission, which had been 
issued in 1913, requiring the installation of the block system. 
The commission had begun proceedings in court to enforce its 
order, but afterwards found out that the order had been com- 
plied with. 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has authorized tariffs 
of increased rates of demurrage on freight cars to correspond 
with the rates now in force on interstate shipments, the new 
rates to take effect June 10. The “average agreement” is con- 
tinued in force. The commission requires that the tariffs shall 
expire by limitation on May 1, 1918. 


The Virginia State Corporation Commission has refused the 
request of the Tidewater & Western for leave to dissolve be- 
cause of the impossibility of conducting business at a profit. 
The railroad company proposes to take the question to the 
Supreme Court of the state. 


PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


Charles A. Nelson, heretofore with the Delaware & Hudson 
Company, has been appointed junior railway mechanical engineer 
in the division of valuation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Eastern district, with office at Washington, D. C. 


COURT NEWS 


Effect of Attempt to Defraud Company 





A theatrical manager leased from a railroad two baggage 
cars solely for the transportation of theatrical effects, and placed 
therein his trunk, with his personal effects of unusual value, not 
falling within the description of theatrical effects. The New 
‘York Appellate Division holds that he could not recover for 
the loss of part of the contents of the trunk though it resulted 
from the road’s negligence, having been guilty of an attempt to 
defraud the road—McKeon v. N. Y. N. H. & H., 164 N. Y. 
Supp., 312. Decided April 5. 1917. 


Concealed Damage to Freight 


Action was brought for the breaking of a machine designed 
to set lacing hooks automatically in leather and fabrics. The 
railroad received a box strongly made and weighing about 200 
lb. from a warehouseman, the contents being described simply 
as a machine, the condition of which the railroad had no means 
of knowing. It delivered the box to a public truckman on its 
arrival at destination, and in the same order and condition in 
which it received it. It appeared that there was a defect in 
the machine, which the packer noticed when he boxed it, and 
this apparently slight defect may have been the cause of the 
breaking of the machine, either before it reached the railroad 
or after it left its custody. The New York Appellate Division 
held that it would be uniust to hold the railroad company liable 
under these facts, and judgment for the plaintiff was reversed.— 
Stimpson Co. v. C. B. & Q., 164 N. Y. Supp., 68. Decided 
March 23, 1917. 

Defect in Water Tank Not a Casualty Warranting Excessive Hours 
on Duty 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth circuit, in 
a case against the Baltimore & Ohio, has decided in favor of 
the government in its claim that a telegrapher, also acting as 
pump man, could not rightly he he'd on duty more than the 
statutory period of time because of the pump arrangements be- 
ing out of order. The operator at Sandyville, Ohio, on a cold 
night in January, 1914, found that, because of a hole in a pipe, 
he could not drain the tank connection and go home for the 
night according to his usual practice; and without draining the 
pipe it was necessary to keep the pump running, occasionally, 
all night in order to prevent freezing. He reported to the di- 
vision superintendent, but he was not relieved until the next 
morning, and therefore was on duty nearly 24 hours. The court 
says: 

1. The casualty proviso of section 3 of the Hours of Service 
Law applies to telegraphers as well as to other employees. The 
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“emergency” provision itself, of section 2, is one of the things 
superseded when the “casualty” happens. 

2. “Casualty” and “unavoidable accident” are terms broad 
enough to cover many trifling things, yet their association in 
section 3 and their contrast with “emergency” in another section 
indicate that they were not used in any such broad sense, but 
only with reference to those extremer cases which justify 
coupling them up with “act of God.” 

3. Defect in pump of water tank relied on by carrier as a 
casualty to justify detention on duty of an employee who was 
telegrapher and station agent beyond the extended period of the 
“emergency” provision of the act, held not a “casualty,” and, 
though an accident, no one can say it was unavoidable. It rather 
belonged, and distinctly so, in the class of “emergencies.” 

The decision, by Judge Denison, says that a man competent to 
attend the pump could have been sent by a special engine from 
Valley Junction, five miles away; or relief might have been se- 
cured from Canton, only 12 miles away. The court, therefore, 
affirms the decision of the lower court, the District Court of the 
Northern District of Ohio, Eastern division, which had directed 
a verdict in favor of the government. Decided May 8, 1917. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


The United States Supreme Court on Monday, June 11, af- 
firmed the decision of the Supreme Court of South Dakota, in- 
volving a conflict between the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the South Dakota Railroad Commission in which the state 
Supreme Court had enjoined the express companies from put- 
ting into effect rates in South Dakota prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in order to remove discrimination against 
rates from points in lowa to points in South Dakota. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission had prescribed rates between 
five points in South Dakota, which the express companies had 
taken as a basis for other rates within the state. The Supreme 
Court held that the injunction could not interfere with the valid 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but that the ex- 
press company, in its revised rates, went further than ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, thus sustaining the 
contention of the state authorities. 


Limited Time for Notice of Claim Reasonable 


The Supreme Court of the United States holds that the re- 
quirement of an interstate live-stock contract that a claim for 
damages should be presented within five days from the time the 
animals were removed from the cars is reasonable, and it was 
error to leave to the jury the question of its reasonableness.— 
Erie v. Stone & Noble. Decided June 4, 1917. 


Original Bill of Lading Coverns Shipment 

In an action for injury to live stock passing over three roads, 
in which the Texas Court of Civil Appeals rendered judgment 
in favor of the initial carrier and against the other two. the latter 
on appeal claimed relief from liability because the shipper had 
not complied with a stipulation for thirty days’ notice of claim 
contained in a second bill of lading issued by the second carrier. 
The bill of lading issued by the initial carrier contained no such 
requirement. The Supreme Court of the United States held that 
the bill of lading required to be issued by the initial carrier on 
an interstate shipment governs the entire transportation. The 
terms of the original bill of lading were not altered by the 
second. As the two connecting carriers were already bound to 
transport the cattle at the rate and on the terms named in the 
original bill of lading, the acceptance by the shipper of the second 
bill was without consideration, and was void.—M. K. & T. v. 
Ward. Decided June 4, 1917. 


Georgia Whistling-Post Law 


In holding the Georgia “blow-post” law invalid as applied to 
interstate trains because it is a direct burden on interstate com- 
merce, in the case of Seaboard Air Line v. Blackwell, the United 
States Supreme Court bases its conclusion on the following 
facts alleged by the railroad. Between Atlanta and the Savannah 
river, the state boundary, a distance of 123 miles, there are 124 
lawful grade crossings. In order to comply with the law the 
speed of a train would have to be so slackened that there would 
be practically a full stop at éach of these crossings. The time 
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required for this purpose would depend on various conditions, 
such as the state of the weather and the percentage of grade; 
but it would not be less than three minutes for a train composed 
of an engine and three cars, and for a longer train the time 
would be greater—for an average freight train not less than 
five minutes. The schedule time of the train involved in the 
case, composed of an engine, mail car and two coaches, between 
Atlanta and the Savannah river was 4% hours. If the law had 
been complied with, the time consumed would have been more 
than 10% hours. .For freight trains the time consumed would 
be more than 16 hours. Further time would be consumed by 
complying with the state law’s requirement to come to a full 
stop 50 ft. from two crossings over the tracks of other railroads 
in existence between the two mentioned points.—Seaboard Air 
Line v. Blackwell. Decided June 4, 1917. 





Rights of Way Through Forest Reservations 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, in Idaho, by its general 
counsel, entered into an agreement with an officer of the Gov- 
ernment Forest Service, reciting that it desired immediate per- 
mission to begin construction of its road over the Coeur d’Alene 
National Forest, and agreeing that it would execute a stipula- 
tion, to be prescribed by the government, “to be as nearly as 
practicable” like one previously executed by it relating to the 
Helena National Forest, Montana, as to prevention of forest 
fires, compensation for timber cut and damages for injury to 
the reserve, etc. The survey and plot of its right of way had 
not been approved by the Secretary of the Interior, but it was 
permitted to proceed with the construction of its road through 
tlie reservation. The company afterwards declined to execute 
the stipulation, and assented to an arrangement for further ne- 
gotiations; or, if need be, a friendly lawsuit. Further negotia- 
tions failed, and a lawsuit followed. The Federal district court 
for the district of Idaho held that the railroad was bound by its 
counsel’s agreement, which was based on a valuable considera- 
tion, and directed a stipulation to be entered into, and awarded 
damages in the aggregate of $68,489 (207 Fed., 164). This was 
affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals (218 Fed., 288). The 
Supreme Court of the United States has now affirmed the de- 
cree.—C. M. & St. P. v. U. S. Decided June 4, 1917. 





Discontinuance of Unprofitable Trains 
The Supreme Court of the United States has affirmed the 
order of the Federal district court for the southern district of 
Mississippi enjoining the enforcement of orders of the Missis- 
sippi Railroad Commission requiring the Mobile & Ohio to 
restore to service six passenger trains—two each way daily be- 
tween Meridian and Waynesboro, a town 52 miles to the south, 


and one train each way daily between Meridian and Okolona, - 


a town of 127 miles to the north—all in Mississippi. The train 
between Meridian and Okolona, which was discontinued, was an 
interstate train; the others were local to the state. The evi- 
dence showed that the railroad, an important interstate carrier, 
was operating before the business depression incident to the 
war on a margin so narrow that the $85,000 of profit for the 
entire preceding year would have been more than swallowed up 
in nine days by the shrinkage of business of the company as it 
was when this controversy arose; that without being able to 
meet its growing deficit the company had resorted to rigid econo- 
mies of every sort before it discontinued these six trains, the 
continued operation of which would have involved a loss of 
$10,000 a month; that the three daily trains each way to the 
north of Meridian which remained after the taking off of the 
trains, which gave rise to the controversy, could not be said 
to be inadequate to the needs of the comparatively small popu- 
lation to be served. Looking to the extent and productiveness 
of the business as a whole, the small traveling population to be 
served, the character and large expense of the service required 
by the orders, and to the serious financial conditions confronting 
the carrier, with the public loss and inconvenience which its 
financial failure would entail, the court concluded that the orders 
of the commission at the time and under the circumstances when 
issued were arbitrary and unreasonable, and in excess of the 
lawful powers of the commission; and that if enforced they 
would result in such depriving of the railroad of its property 
without due process of law as is forbidden by the Fourteenth 
Amendment —Mississippi R. R. Com. v. Mobile & Ohio. De- 
cided June 4, 1917. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


THE ALAN Woop Iron & STEEL Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has ordered 3 four-wheel locomotives from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


Tue Russian GoOvERNMENT has ordered 68 additional six- 
wheel tank locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. These locomotives will have 11 by 16-in. cylinders, and 
a total weight of 45,000 Ib. each. 


THe South ArricAN GOVERNMENT Raitways have ordered 
20 superheater Mountain type locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Company. These locomotives will have 22 by 26-in. 
cylinders, and a total weight in working order of 175,000 Ib. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Prertess Transit Line recently ordered 60 tank cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue ILLINoIs CENTRAL will build 75 caboose, 250 wooden box 
and 250 wooden stock cars in its own shops. Steel underframes 
and trucks for the caboose cars have been ordered from the 
Bettendorf Company. 


Unitep States GovERNMENT.—Negotiations are being actively 
continued relative to the purchase of 100,000 freight cars for 
the American railroads by the United States Government. A 
number of important officers of car building companies have 
been in conference at Washington now for some days. It is 
understood that the proposals to purchase equipment contem- 
plate the construction of composite box and gondola cars, and 
that the cost will be about $1,500 per car. 





IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN has ordered 300 tons of steel 
from the A. Bolters’ Sons Company for boiler shop additions 
and alterations. 


TRACK SPECIALTIES 


Tue Missourt, Kansas & Texas has ordered 2,000 tons of 
tie plates from the Sellers Manufacturing Company for 1918 
delivery. 


SIGNALING 


Tue GrAnp TRUNK has given a contract to the Union Switch 
& Signal Company for a 16-lever mechanical interlocking plant 
at Forest avenue, Detroit. The construction forces of the rail- 
road will install the apparatus. 


Tue Missouri, Kansas & Texas is to install a mechanical 
interlocking plant at Clinton, Mo., a 24-lever Saxby & Farmer 
machine having 18 working levers. The material will be fur- 
nished by the Union Switch & Signal Company. The distant 
signals will be electric, low voltage d. c. 


THe INTERBOROUGH Rapip TRANSIT Company, New York city, 
has awarded the Union Switch & Signal Company a series of 
contracts to provide interlocking and automatic block signals 
for the Seventh Avenue Subway from West Forty-third street to 
Wall street, about three miles; the final part of the West Farms 
Subway connection, and the Pelham Bay Parkway line from 
Park avenue and East 135th street to Pelham Bay Park, about 
three miles. The interlockings will be electro-pneumatic. Elec- 
tro-pneumatic automatic train stops will be used throughout. 
The Seventh Avenue Subway will have seven interlockings aggre- 
gating 105 levers. The Pelham Bay Parkway Line includes one 
19-lever, two 15-lever and three 11l-lever interlocking machines. 
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James M. Johnson, treasurer of James B. Clow & Sons, died 
at his home in Chicago on June 10. 


Jack Coughlin, treasurer of the Railway Motor Company of 
America, died at his home in Chicago on June 7. 


The Illinois Steel Company, Chicago, Ill, announces the ap- 
pointment of C. H. Rhodes, of the Canadian Steel Company, as 
purchasing agent, succeeding J. C. Hoot. 


The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, announces 
that it has appointed as its Indianapolis representatives the Ross 
Power Equipment Company, 617 Merchants’ Bank building, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Charles H. McCormick, for a number of years connected with 
the Standard Heat & Ventilation Company, has been appointed 
special sales agent for the National Railway Appliance Com- 
pany, at 50 East Forty-second street, New York. 


James H. Slawson, whose election to the position of 
vice-president of the Joliet Railway Supply Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago, Illinois, was announced in 


this column last week, 
was born at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and entered rail- 
way service in 1890 with 
the Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern in the 
same city. He was suc- 
cessively employed in 
the office of the assistant 
general freight agent, in 
the revision department, 
the tariff bureau, the 
auditing department and 
the office of the chief en- 
gineer. In 1902, he was 
employed by the Na- 
tional Malleable Cast- 
ings Company at the 
Sharon (Pa.) plant with 
special railroad duties. 
He was later made chief 
clerk, following which 
he was promoted to 
local treasurer in charge of the business affairs of the Sharon 
plant. In 1912, he was transferred to Chicago where he has 
been sales agent up to the present time. The Joliet Railway 
Supply Company, of which he becomes vice-president, is a sub- 
sidiary of the Northwestern Malleable Iron Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





J. H. Slawson 


C. A. Newman, formerly manager of sales promotion for 
Henion & Hubbell, Chicago, wholesalers in power pumps, min- 
ing and mill supplies, has been made sales manager of the 
Boiler-Kote Company, with general sales offices in the Fisher 
building, Chicago. 


Robert Parks, general manager of the Bettendorf Company, 
Bettendorf, Iowa, has resigned to become connected with the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Company. It is reported that the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Company will open their Ft. William 
(Ont.) plant shortly. 


Arthur M. Torrey, formerly with W. S. Barstow & Company, 
Inc., has left that organization to re-enter the employ of Hil- 
dreth & Co., inspection engineers, 15 Broad street, New York, 
with which firm he was connected for several years prior to 
joining the Barstow force. 


The Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has recently established a new Canadian branch at Chatham, Ont., 
which is completely equipped to manufacture and erect structural 
steel and plate work of all kinds, including mill buildings, office 
buildings, bridges, wireless towers, etc. In addition to this they 
will make a specialty here, as in the United States, of the manu- 
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facture and erection of elevated steel tanks. They will also 
carry a large stock of material for immediate fabrication or 
delivery. 


Thomas Berry, one of the founders of the firm of Berry 
Brothers, varnish manufacturers, Detroit, Mich. died at his 
home in that city on May 24. Mr. Berry was born in Sussex, 
England, February 7, 1829, and came to Detroit in 1856 with 
his two brothers, with whom he established the firm which bears 
his name in 1858. He maintained an active interest in the 
business until shortly before his death. 


John C. Bridgman, general manager of the Hazard Manu- 
facturing Company, died suddenly at his home at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., on May 28. Death was due to heart trouble. He was born 
at Northampton, Mass., 55 years ago. He became sales agent 
for the Hazard Manufacturing Company in 1888, and was later 
promoted to secretary. In 1897 he was appointed general man- 
ager, the position he held until his death. 


The New York offices of the General Electric Company will 
be moved on June 16 from 30 Church street to the Equitable 
building, 120 Broadway. The entire twentieth floor of the build- 
ing has been especially arranged and furnished for the General 
Electric Company. Inasmuch as this removal to new offices is 
made in the 25th year of the company’s history, it is interesting 
to note that in that time its business has increased from about 
ten millions in gross sales the first year of its organization to 
gross orders of $167,169,000 during the 25th year, and its sales 
offices have naturally increased in number and in importance. 
The company’s offices in New York are the largest and most 
important among its district offices. 





Steel Corporation Declares Extra Dividend for Red Cross 


The board of directors of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion at a special meeting Tuesday, declared an extra dividend 
of 1 per cent on the common stock payable July 28. This divi- 
dend was declared in response to the request of many stock- 
holders to declare an extra dividend to enable them to contri- 
bute to the large fund which it is sought to obtain for Red 
Cross army purposes, under the auspices of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. 

The dividend checks will be sent to stockholders with a state- 
ment of the circumstances which influenced the action of the 
board and the disposition of the dividend will be left entirely 
with the stockholders in accordance with their interests and 
patriotic instincts. 

E. H. Gary, chairman of the board of directors, also announces 
that the board adopted a resolution declaring that it was the sense 
of the directors that on the regular dividend period on the 
last Tuesday in July there be declared a dividend of 134 per cent 
on the preferred stock, a dividend of 1% per cent on the com- 
mon stock and an extra dividend of 3 per cent on the common 
stock. The special dividend will amount to $5,803,028. It is 
expected that other large companies will also declare similar 
extra dividends to enable their stockholders to assist in raising 
the Red Cross Fund of $100,000,000. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


FREIGHT CAR APPLIANCES.—Catalogues Nos. 10, 20 and 30, re- 
cently issued by the Wine Railway Appliance Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, deal respectively with that company’s steel ladders, car 
ventilating shutt.rs and the Wine self-centering roller side bear- 
ing. Each booklet is well illustrated with views of the appliances, 
plans showing their installation and views of cars on which they 
have been applied. 


AvuToMaATic Cut-Orr VALves.—Catalogue N-4, recently issued 
by the Lagonda Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Ohio, de- 
scribes in detail the different classes of Lagonda automatic valves, 
showing these valves arranged for installation in different posi- 
tions. Sectional views are shown of four classes of valves, and 
full information regarding the operation of the valves is given, 
as well as dimensions and specifications. A number of installa- 
tions of Lagonda valves are illustrated. A discussion of the 
need of automatic valves is given by way of introduction, featur- 
ing recommendations of insurance companies and U. S. govern- 
ment tests on Lagonda valves. 
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ATCHISON, TopEKA & SAntTA Fe.—This company has com- 
pleted plans for an employees’ clubhouse at Shopton, la. It 
will be two stories high, 36 ft. by 123 ft. of brick veneer, with 
tile tar and gravel roof, and will have sleeping porches and 
shower baths. The approximate cost of the improvement will 
be $40,000. 

Plans are being made by this company to build a storage and 
unclaimed freight building at Topeka, Kan. It will be three 
stories high, 102 ft. by 262 ft., of reinforced concrete, with brick 
face, and will be equipped with elevators. The approximate 
is $250,000 


cost 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—This company has let a 
contract to the Van Sant Construction Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., for the construction of a one-story brick freight house, 
32 by 506 ft., at Kansas City. 

Cuicaco, Fox Lake & NorTHERN (ELEctRIC).—This company 
will construct a line from Evanston, Ill, to Palatine, via Niles 
Center, Park Ridge and Arlington Heights, 20 miles. The road 
wili take over the Palatine, Lake Zurich and Wauconda, oper- 
ating a steam line from Palatine to Wauconda. From Wauconda 
a new road will be built to extend north to Volo, Fox Lake, 
Antioch and Lake Geneva, Wis., then west and north to Elkhorn 
and Jefferson, a total distance of 45 miles. 


Cuicaco, MitwAaukee & St. Paut.—This company has com- 
pleted a survey for a line between New England, N. D., and 
Amidon. Construction work will not be started until after the 
conclusion of the war. 


Cuicaco & NortH WestTERN.—This road has completed pre- 
liminary plans for an eight-mile connecting line between the 
Madison ( Wis.) and Sparta lines, east of West Allis. Construc- 
tion will not be started this year. 


GovERNMENT Roap.—W. E. Lindsey, governor of New Mex- 
ico, has communicated with the governors of Colorado, Arizona 
and Utah, with the object of presenting a joint appeal to Con- 
gress for the passage of a bill introduced by Representative 
Taylor of Colorado for a government appropriation for the con- 
struction of a railroad from Farmington, N. M., to Gallup, on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The proposed line would be 
about 120 miles long, and would cost several million dollars to 
build. 


Great NorTHERN.—This company has awarded a contract for 
an engine terminal to cost $300,000, at Bowdoin, Mont., to 
Grant, Smith & Co., St. Paul, Minn. A contract has also been 
given to A. Guthrie & Co., of St. Paul, for the construction of 
a small engine terminal and an additional unit of the yard at 
Northtown (Minneapolis), Minn. The improvements will cost 
approximately $250,000. 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company is planning a three-story ex- 
tension to its freight house at Ft. Dodge, la., to cost about 
$40,000. Plans are also being drawn for extensions on the second 
floor of the freight house at Rockford, II. 

The Illinois Central is preparing preliminary plans for a one- 
story brick building 15 ft. high, 24 ft. wide and 200 ft. long, at 
Memphis, Tenn., to be used as an office, storeroom, carpenter 
shop and pipe shop. A soaking vat also will be constructed. 


Ittinots TERMINAL RatLroAp.—This road is making prelim- 
inary surveys for a line from Edwardsville, Ill., to O'Fallon, a 
distance of about 16 miles. According to present plans the line 
will eventually be extended to East Carondelet. 


MinNEApotts, St. Paut & Sautt Ste. Marie.—This company 
has awarded a contract for grading on the Soo Line cut-off at 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., to Roberts Brothers, Chicago, Ill. The 
work will cost approximately $100,000. 

New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—This company is asking for 
bids for the construction of two freight houses at Cleveland, 
Ohio. The buildings will be 78 by 433 ft. and 48 by 72 ft., and 
will cost approximately $45,000 and $15,000, respectively. 
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3ALTIMORE & Ouro.—See Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 


Care May, DELAWARE Bay & SEWELL’s Potrnt.—This trolley road 
has been taken over jointly by the Pennsylvania and the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading. The line has not been operated since 
last September, when a receiver was appointed. Preparations 
are being made to resume operation about the middle of June. 


CuHicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAuL & OmAnHA,—This company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 2% per cent on its common 
stock, as against the previous rate of 3% per cent, thus plac- 
ing the stock on a 5 per cent per annum basis, as against the 
7 per cent hitherto paid. The reduction was explained on the 
ground of increased costs of operation and the consequent 
decrease in net earnings. The company has paid 7 per cent 
per annum regularly since 1905. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pacrric.—See editorial comments else- 
where in this issue. 


CINCINNATI, Hamitton & Dayton.—The Baltimore & Ohio, 
through Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, has purchased the 
main line of this road from Cincinnati to Toledo, 201 miles, 
for $3,500,000. The Wellston division sold in two parcels from 
Dayton to Berlin, 114 miles, to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., reorgan- 
ization managers, for $1,160.000; and from Berlin to Dean, 
37 miles, to Joseph Joseph & Brothers Company for $750,000. 

An application has been tiled with the Ohio State Public 
Utilities Commission for an order authorizing and 
senting to the issue of stocks by a new company. It 
proposes to take over some 368 miles of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton. The capitalizat.on will be approxi- 
mately $40,000,000, divided into $5,000,000 in capital stock, 
$16,250,000 in first and refunding mortgage bonds, and 
$20,000,000 in adjustment and improvement mortgage bonds. 
In the reorganization it is proposed that the lines of the old 
company become an integral portion of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
which is heavily interested as holder or guarantor of securities. 
Incorporators named are Charles W. Galloway, vice-president 
and general manager of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern: 
Charles L. Thomas, freight traffic manager, and Samuel T. 
McLaughlin, general freight agent of the same company; 
George W. Squiggins, general passenger agent of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, and Frank D. Deverell, auditor of the Cincinnati. 
Hamilton & Dayton. 


con- 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—Samuel H. Halperin, a shareholder, has 
applied to Justice Greenbaum, of the Supreme Court, for an 
injunction to prevent this company from paying a dividend of 
2% per cent on June 20. He claims that the railroad is not 
earning its dividend and has borrowed $1,000,000 to meet the 
payment to be made on June 20. Justice Greenbaum has is- 
sued an order requiring the Delaware & Hudson to show 
cause next Monday why the injunction should not be granted 
William H. Williams, vice-president of the road in charge of 
its finances, made a statement in regard to the Halperin suit 
as follows: “The departments of the Delaware & Hudson 
Company and the Hudson Coal Company, all the stock of 
the latter company being owned by the former, had a_ net 
income over and above all charges of $740,508 for May, 
equivalent to 1.74 per cent on the entire capital stock of the 
Delaware & Hudson Company. The earnings are the best for 
May in the history of the two companies. For the five months, 
January to May, the net income over end above all charges 
aggregated $1,769,059, equivalent to 4.16 per cent on the cap- 
ital stock. Only three years in the preceding ten showed 
earnings equal to those of the first five months of 1917.” 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—See comments on the annual report for the 
calendar year 1916 elsewhere in this issue. 


PENNSYLVANIA RartLroap.—See Cape May, 
Sewell’s Point. 


Delaware Bay & 


PHILADELPHIA & Reapinc—See Cape May, Delaware Bay & 


Sewell’s Point. 








ANNUAL REPORT 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY, SIX MONTHS, ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1916 - SIXTY-THIRD REPORT 


PHILADELPHIA, February 20, 1917. 
‘To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD CoMPANY. 


The Board of Directors herewith submit the report of the business and 
condition cf your Company for the six months ended December 31, 1916. 
The fiscal year of your Company has been changed so as to end on De- 
cember 3lst instead of June 30th. to conform to the period for which 
reports are now required by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
authorities of the several states in which your lines are located. Accord- 
ingly, this report of the transactions for the six months above stated has 
been prepared and, for the purpose of a proper comparison, figures are 
shown for the corresponding period of the preceding year. 


MILEAGE 


The first track mileage owned or controlled and operated by the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company, the main line of which is double track, extending 





from Jersey City, T., to Buffalo and Suspension Bridge, N. ¥.< 48-25 
follows:— 
MILEs 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company.............. Rroiayaia a iain eae 315.79 
Controlled by cwnership of entire capital stock...............2006- 938.54 
Controlled by ownership of majority of capital stock and lease..... 115.37 
Operated under lease ......-. ere Fe ee ee ee 27.63 
Total mileage operated (owned or controlled).............. «we Agdev.ae 
Trackage rights over railroads owned by other companies......... 45.82 
One GON HERG MORRO ooo 8 oe bacon Rk xo es ean sco mane Ks 443. 15 


In addition to the above there are 597.04 miles, or 41.37 per cent., of 
second track, 99.53 miles of third track, 44.86 miles of fourth track and 
1,282.79 miles of yard tracks and ow a total of 3,467.37 miles of track 
in operation on December 31, 1916. <A detailed statement of track mileage 
average number of miles of railway 


is shown on pages 43 to 45. The 
operated for the six months was 1,443.84, upon which the mileage statistics 
in certain tables submitted in this report are based. 

The total increase of 12.55 track miles, as compared with June 20, 1916, 
is due almost entirely to the construction of additional yard tracks and 
sidings to take care of increased business. 


OPERATING REVENUES AND EXPENSES 
The following statement sets forth the total revenues and expenses and 


net revenue from operation for the six months ended December 31, 1916, 
compared with similar figures for the corresponding period of the preceding 





year. The complete inccme account appears on page 20. 
OPERATING REVENUES 
INCREASE 

FroM 1916 1915 OR DECREASE 
COek SIUMNE ee wticnes Hicccwwem een $9,345,640.48 $9,825,859.75 —$480,219.27 
Merchandise freight ........... 1,317,769.24 10,202,598.87 1,115,170.37 
PONIES Giese) Giaieemna 3 ei. cets 2,599,694.09 ,664.8 298,029.20 
BNE Ycie ci tae na tek a egal e 102,118.54 7 5,026.12 
PONE 8 oc cian dd See vee 420,924.78 109,869.18 
Other transportation .......... 1,391,404.78 261,195.27 
BUCMIENGNE 5 b6cccc-ecawete asnnece’s 541,004.96 168,269.10 





Total operating revenues..... .$25,718,556.87 $24,241,216.90 





$1,477 339.97 





OPERATING EXPENSES 





INCREASE 
; 1916 1915 OR DECREASE 
Maintenance of wey and _ struc 
ROE 9% in oil os 0 wierd ss wetanee $2,995,695.01 $2,686,346.68 $309,348.3: 
Maintenance of equipment..... 1,588,732.94 4,834,546.56 —245,813.62 
WEHERG  CRUOMBES. o.oo. cscsiviancus 519,697.06 506,885.03 12,812.03 
Transportation expenses ....... 9,780,221.39 8,275,635.67 1,504,585.72 
General €XPONses  o.oics.sis cin oes 529,852.99 438,785.89 91,067.10 
Total operating expenses...... $18.414,199.39 $16, 742,199.8 $1,671,999.56 
Net OPERATING RFVENUF..... $7, 304,357 48 $7, 499,017.07 —$194, 659. 59 
Ratio of operating expenses to 
operating revenues .......... 71.60% 69.07 % 2.53% 


OPERATING REVENUES 
FREIGHT 

The revenue derived from the transportation of coal and coke amounted 
to $9,345,640.48, a decrease of $480,219.27, or 4.89 per cent. This decrease 


CoaL 


is due to the reduced revenue received from transportation of anthracite 
coal because of the lower rates ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


missior effective April 1, 1916, and a decreased tonnage largely as a result 
of the labor situation in the anthracite and bituminous coal regions. 

The percentage of coal freight revenue to total operating revenues was 
36.34 per cent., a decrease of 4.20 per cent. 

The coal and coke transported, ee the Company’s supply coal, was 

8,692,076 tons, a decrease of 121.371 tors, or 1.38 per cent. 

This class of tonnage was 49, is per cent. of the total tonnage 
during the six months, a decrease of 2.35 per cent. 


hauled 


MERCHANDISE FREIGHT 


The transportation of merchandise freight produced a revenue of 
317,769.24, an increase of $1.115,170.37, or 10.93 per cent. 

The revenue derived from the transportation of merchandise 
was 4+.01 per cent. of the total operating revenues, an 
per cent. 

The tonnage moved. 
an increase of 8.34 per 


$11,- 


freight 
increase of 1.92 


excluding Company’s matterial, 
cent. 


was 8,982,065 tons, 


GENERAL FREIGHT 

The total revenue derived from both coal and merchandise freight was 
$20,662.409.72, an increase of $634,951.10, or 3.17 per cent. 

The entire freight traffic amounted to 17,674,141 tons, an 
570,213 tons, or 3.33 wer cent. 

The number of tons carried ore mile was 3,186,658.847, an increase of 
or 4.39 per cent. 


increase of 


13', 03.324 ton miles, 





The average 
per cent. 

The average revenue per ton was 116.913 cents, a 
or .16 per cent. 

Company’s freight, not included in the above, 
tors, a decrezse of 382,899 tons, or 20.40 per cent. 

The total freight train mileage was 4,660,375 miles, 


haul was 180.30 miles, an increase of 1.83 miles, or 1.03 


decrease of .186 cent, 
amounted to 1,494,446 


a decrease of 13,789 


miles, or .30 per cent. 
‘he revenue received per freight train mile was $4.43, an increase of 
$0.15, or 3.50 per cent. 


_The average trainload of revenue freight was 683.78 tons, an increase 
of 30.71 tons, or 4.70 per cent. Including Company’s freight, the average 
trainload was 708.05 tons, an increase of 30.01 tons, or 4.43 per cent. 


PASSENGER 


from passenger trafic amounted to $2,599,694.09, 
$298.029.20, or 12.95 per cent. 


The earnings received 
an increase of 


The total number of passengers carried was 3,724,606, an increase of 
369,246, or 11.00 per cent. 

The number of passengers carried one mile increased 14,757,676, or 
11.73 per cent. 

The average distance traveled by each passenger was 37.73 miles, an 


cent. 
passenger was 69,798 


increase of .24 mile, or .64 per 
The average revenue per 
1.201 cents, or 1.75 per cent. : 
The erage revenue per passenger per mile was 1.850 cents, an increase 


cents, an increase of 





of .020 cent, or 1.09 ner cent, 

Passenger train mileage was 2.378.782, an increase of 225,901 miles, or 
10.49 per cent., as compared with an increase in this revenue of 12.95 
per cent. 

The average revenue from passengers per passenger train mile was 
109.29 cents, an increase of 2.38 cents, or 2.23 per cent. 


MAIL 


The sum of $102,118.54 was received from the Federal. Government for 


the transportation of United States mail, an increase of $5,026 
EXPRESS 
The revenue from this class of business amounted to $420,924.78, an 
increase of $109,869.18. 
OTHER TRANSPORTATION 
The earnings derived from transportation other than shown ee the 


preceding headings were $1, ,404.78, an increase of $261,195.2 


INCIDENTAL 
Incidental 1 $541,004.96, 


evenue amounted to 


OPERATING EXPENSES. 
Way AND STRUCTURES 


The sum of $2,995,695.01 


an increase of $168,269.10. 


MAINTENANCE OF 
was expended for the maintenance of way and 


structures, an increase of $309,348.33, or 11.52 per cent. 

During the six months twenty-seven steel bridges and fifteen concrete- 
steel bridges, 1eplacing light iron or wooden bridges, were constructed. 
One new steel bridge and two wooden trestles were built in connection 


stone arches and one wooden overhead high- 
additional track. One wooden bridge was 
culvert and one stone arch replaced by a reinforced 
One iron and two wooden bridges and two wooden 
and openings filled. 
tons of 
with necessary frogs, 


with track extensions. Five 
way bridge were extended for 
replaced by a pipe 
concrete culvert. 
trestles were abandoned 

413 tons of 136-pound rail, 121 
of 100-pound rail, together 
in the track. 

456,705 tie plates and 16,448 anti-rail creepers were used. 

467,534 cross ties, 864,966 feet B. M. switch ties, 431,555 feet B. M. 
bridge ties and lumber amounting to 2,197,325 feet B. M. were used. 

268,479 of “ cross ties, 769,907 feet B. M. of switch ties and 430,324 
feet B. M. of bridge ties were treated with creosote. 

59.355 cubie vards of crushed stone were used in ballasting track. 7,329 
feet of drain tile were placed in the roadbed. 

50.07 miles of copper and 


ing and renewing the telephone, 





2,692 tons 
etc., were placed 


110-pound rail and 
poe Shing 





31.75 miles of iron wire were used in extend- 
telegraph and signal wires on the system. 
MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMEN7 

The expenditures for tl 
732.94, a decrease of $2 
a charge of $749,798.40 f 
by the accounting rules of the 


mz intenance of equipment amounted to $4,588.- 
813.62, or 5.08 per cent. Included therein is 
the deeveniaiiens of equipment, as required 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


















Thirty worn-out locomotives, one passenger car, one milk car, 1,670 
freight equipment cars and 55 road service cars were condemned and 
either sold or destroyed during the six months and their value written 
off the books by appropriate arges through operating expenses 

Five passenger cars were < onverted into workmen’s cars and 71 produce 
cars were converted into ice cat Four locomotive tenders were con- 
verted into water cars and together with nine freight equipment cars were 
transferred to road service. 

In addition to the above. eight locomotives were equipped with brick 
arches, three with stokers and one with straight air. 

Twenty-four locomotives new fire boxes applied, twenty-nine loco- 





motives were equipped with new 
boilers applied. 

140 passenger equipment cars 
equipped with electric lighting 
business car were equipped with steel underframes. 

Steel saetartiadiins were applied to 50 wooden freight and coal cars, 
making a total of 14,245 cars so equipped. 624 wooden fregiht cars were 
equipped with metal draft arms. 746 freight equipment cars and 53 road 
service cars were equipped with safety appliances to conform to the re- 
quirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The total number of locomotives on hand at the close of the year was 
965, with a tractive power of 33,059,618 pounds. The total number of 
freight equipment cars was 43,504, with a capacity of 1,651,240 tons. 
TRAFFIC 

The expenditures 
crease of $12,212.03. 
TRANSPORTATION 

The cost of conducting transportation was 
of $1,504,585.72, or 18.18 per cent. 

The ratio of transportation expenses to total 
38.03 per cent., an increase of 3.89 ner cent. 


cvlinders and fifteen locomotives had new 


and five 
and one 


varnished 
express cars 


were painted and 
apparatus. Three 


EXPENSES 


under this heading amounted to $519,697.06, an in- 


EXPENSES 


$9,780,221.39, an increase 


operating revenues was 
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GENERAL EXPENSES 


This class of expenses amounted to $529,852.99, or 2.06 per cent., of the 
total operating revenues. 


TAXEs 


The taxes accrued on your property, capital and business during the 
six months amounted to $992,983.10, an increase of $94,983.10. 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 


The sum of $5,705,080.69 was expended during the six months for the 
improvement and development of existing property and for the acquisition 
of new property, which amount has been charged to the appropriate Capital 
Accounts, as required by the Interstate Commerce Commission. A classified 
statement of these expenditures appears on page 40. Specific mention is 
made of the rore important expenditures, viz:— 

The new equipment purchased and added to the property during the 
six months is as follows: Twenty-three freight locomotives, one passenger 
locomotive, eight locomotive tenders, two steel dining cars, one steel busi- 
ness car, five stee! flat cars, twenty-five steel underframe 8-wheel cabooses, 
1,317 automobile cars, 80, 600- pound capacity, equipped with steel under- 
frames and steel ends, three locomotive cranes, one Russell snow plow and 
one motor inspection car, A _ portion of this equipment is covered by 
Equipment Trust Series O, referred to in the previous annual report. 

In addition to the foregoing, orders have been placed for twenty-two 
Pacific type passenaity locomotives, seventy-five freight locomotives, twenty 
locomotive tenders, 8,000 gallon capacity, twenty-five steel baggage and 
express cars, 183 automobile cars, 80,000-pound capacity, with steel under- 
frames and steel ends, one motor inspection car and five locomotive cranes. 

During the six months five 10-wheel freight locomotives were rebuilt and 
equipped with superheaters, new cylinders and Walschaert valve gears, 
thereby increasing their efficiency and reducing the fuel consumption. 

The new passenger station and train sheds at Buffalo, referred to in 
the previous annual report, were placed in service last fall, although the 
train sheds are not entirely completed. 

The new ore pier at Constable Hook was completed and the installation 
of machinery is weli under way and the pier will be ready for operation 
in May next. A two-story _pier_and a bulkhead shed were completed and 
put in service at Pier 44, East River, New York. 

A new engine terminal at Manchester, consisting of a 30-stall fireproof 
enginehouse with a 100-foot electrically operated turntable, was put in 
service during the winter. A machine shop and a power plant at the 
same point are under construction. At Suspension Bridge a new 15-stall 
fireproof enginehouse with a 100-foot electrically operated turntable was 
completed and necessary shop and power buildings are well under way. 
The making of minor repairs to locomotives and the prompt handling of 
the same will be greatly facilitated by these improvements. 

The work of strengthening forty-two bridges between Coxton and Man- 
chester was practically completed and the heavier locomotives can now be 
operated over this portion of the line. The extension of sixteen passing 
sidings on the Seneca Division necessary to permit of the hauling of longer 
trains has been completed. In this connection, the work of strengthening 
bridges for the operation of heavier power between Manchester and Buffalo 
and on the Niagara Falls Branch and_ Ithaca Branch has been authorized 
ne is expected to be completed about September next. 

5,662 feet. or 14.33 miles, of Company’s sidings, and 19,642 feet, or 
3.72 miles, of industrial sidings, were constructed during the six months. 

Team delivery tracks were constructed at North Wilkes-Barre, Blakeslee 
and Maltby, providing additional room for fourteen, six and four cars, re- 
spectively. Wagon scales were installed at East 149th Street, New York. 

Thirty-seven new gasoline motor cars for use of section, bridge, signal 
and telegraph gangs were purchased, making a total of 185 now in service. 

Automatic disc signals between Wilkes-Barre and Port Bowkley, a dis- 
tance of 5.19 miles, were replaced by automatic signals of the two-position, 
lower quadrant type. This completes the replacement of all disc signals 
with semaphore signals. Automatic signals of the three-position, upper- 
quadrant type, equipped with electric lights, were installed between Lodi 
and East Waverly, a distance of 49.98 miles, replacing signals of the two- 
position, lower- quadrant type. An electric interlocking plant, operating 
derails, crossing gates and signals protecting the street crossings at Scott 
Street and Mississippi Street, Buffalo, was placed in service. 

Visible and audible crossing signals were installed at Sheldrake Springs, 
Hector and [upont Crossing. 

New telegraph and telephone lines were erected for a distance of .25 
mile on the New Jersey and Lehigh Division and .25 mile on the Buffalo 
Division. Te'egraph and telephone pole lines were rebuilt for a distance 
of 5 miles on the New Jersey and Lehigh Division; 9.10 miles on the 
Mahanoy and Hazleton Division; 2.30 miles on the Wyoming Division: 
1.20 miles on the Seneca livision: 5 miles on the Auburn Divison, and 
.50 mile on the Buffalo Division. Poles were reset for a distance of 19.30 
miles on the Wyoming Division: 10 miles on the Seneca Division: 6.80 
miles on the Auburn Division, and 4 miles on the Buffalo Division. 


FINANCIAL 


No capital obligations have been issued and sold by your Company dur- 


ing the six months under review. 

The following obligations of your Company matured and were retired:— 
INTEREST 

DESCRIPTION RATE MATURITY AMOUNT 
oe i ee res 4% August $500,000 
Equipment Trust. Series I, Certificates..... 4% September 400,000 
Equipment Trust, Series J, Certificates..... 4%.% September 250,000 
Equipment Trust, Series K, Certificates.... 4% September 150,000 
Equipment Trust, Series L, Certificates.... 4%4% October 200,000 
MN aka male eis Anema wis een $1,500,000 
The advances made by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company to the 


Lehigh Valley Harbor Terminal! Railway Company in connection with the 
acquisition of real estate for additional terminal facilities at Jersey City, 
referred to in the last annual report, were reimbursed by the issuance of 
a note of the Harbor Terminal Company for $586,404.42, bearing interest 
at rate of five per cent. per annum. This note has been placed in the 
treasury and, together with similar notes aggregating $2,976,336.05 pre- 
viously issued, will be taken up when the permanent financing of the new 
corporation has been arranged. 

The capital stock of the Fair Land Realty Company, formerly owned by 
your Company, was surrendered for cancellation, the assets of that com- 
yany distributed and the corporation dissolved. The capital stock of the 
Veatherly Water Company held by your Company was sold at par. 

Material and Supplies on hand at the close of the year amounted to 
$3,563,297.17, an increase of $547,371.01. 

Current Assets are $10,386,746.91 in excess of Current Liabilities. 

Two quarterly dividends of two and one-half per cent. each on the 
preferred and common capital stocks of the Company were declared and 
paid during the six months. 
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The cash and security balances of the Company for the six months have 
been verified by certified public accountants and a copy of their certificate 
as to the correctness of the same is given on page 15. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The operatiny revenues of your Company for the six months under 
review show a substantial increase over the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, but, owing to the high rates of wages paid and the pre- 
vailing high prices of all classes of material required in railroad operation, 
the expenses increased to a greater degree, resulting in a slight decrease 
in the net operating revenue. 

At the close of the year your Company had thirty-five men engaged in 
the preparation of data in connection with the Federal valuation of your 
property and the total cost to your Company of this work since July 1, 1913, 
amounts to $161,733.76. 

One new steel tug, three car floats and seven covered barges were re- 
ceived during the six months and added to the floating equipment of the 
Lehigh Valley Transportation Company, the entire capital stock of which 
is owned by vour Company. In addition to the foregoing, orders have 
been placed for two steel steam lighters, thirteen steel 12-car floats, three 
steel 8-car floats, one steel 23-car float, six 90-foot wooden barges and ten 
grain boats. One wooden sea-going barge, fully covered by insurance, 
was lost at sea. One barge, three grain boats and two work boats were 
destroyed. One car float and one grain boat which, on account of age 
and small capacity, became undesirable for further service, were con- 
demned and sold, The floating equipment used by your Company and its 
affiliated companies is shown in detail on page 42. 

The operation of the Lehigh and New York Railroad, which property 
is leased and operated by your Company under an agreement made in 1895, 
resulted in a loss of $78,858.17 for the six months, 

Twenty-eight new industries were located on the system during the_ six 
months, of which twenty-six have direct track connections with your Com- 
pany’s lines. 

The total payments direct to labor for the six months amounted to $10.- 
715,117.80, or 58.19 per cent. of the total operating expenses, the same 
having been distributed among an average of 25,303 employes. 

The contribution made by your Company to its Employes’ Relief Fund 
amounted io $28,109.14. The total payments made from this fund since 
its establishment in 1878 up to December 31, 1916, have amounted to 
$2,225,920.57. Of this the employes subscribed one- -half, while your Com- 
pany contributed the other portion 

Acknowledgment is made of the faithful and efficient services rendered 
by the employes of your Company. 

E. B. THOMAS, 











resident. 
COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT FOR THE SIX MONTHS 
ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1916 AND 1915 
INCREASE 
1916 1915 OR DECREASE 
OPERATING REVENUES:— 
Coal freight revenue......... $9,345,640.48 $9,825,859.75 —$480,219.27 
Merchandise freight revenue.. 11,317,769.24 10,202,598.87  1,115,170.37 
Passenger revenue ...... 2.599,694.09  2,301,664.89 298,029.20 
er ee rere 102,118.54 97,092.42 5,026.12 
Express revenue ....... ; 420,924.78 311,055.60 109,869.18 
Other transportation revenue. 1,391,404.78  1,130,209.51 261,195.27 
Incidental revenue ......... 541,004.96 372,735.86 168,269.10 
Total operating revenues.$25,718,556.87 $24,241, 216.90 $1,477,339.97 
OPERATING EXxPENSES:— 
Maintenance of way and struc- 

MOE .cdeew sc sthebos placenta $2,995,695.01 $2,686,346.68 $309,348.33 
Maintenance of equipment... 4,588,732.94 4,834,546.56 —245.813.62 
RYGINC. GMPEREES 6580 ce cere 519,697.06 506,885.03 12,812.03 
Transportation expenses ..... 9,780,221.39 8,275,635.67 1,504,585.72 
General expenses ........... 529,852.99 438,785.89 91,067.10 








$1,671,999.56 


Total operating expenses.$18,414,199.39 $16,742,199.83 





Ratio of operating expenses to 



































operating revenues ........ 71.60% 69.07% 2.53% 
Net operating revenue... $7,304,357.48 $7,499,017.07 —-$194,659.59 
Rartway ‘Tax ACccRUALS....... $942,719.28 $844,000.00  $98.719.28 
UNCOLLECTIBLE er REv- , 
DEE -aneadevweceeees ee ieee 3,242.13 1,684.82 1,557.31 
Total tax accruals, etc... $945,961.41 $845,684.82 $100,276.59 
Operatinc INCOME ......++0+0 $6,358,396.07 $6,653,332.25 $294,936.18 
OrHER INcOoME:— eT 
Joint facility rent income..... $144,730.99 $121,671.11 $23,059.88 
Dividend income ...... ae 507,200.42 93,025.50 414,174.92 
Income from funded snsuctaien 215,655.00 216,8£5.85 —1.200.85 
Miscellaneous income ....... 492,975.21 298,793.75 194,181.46 
Total other income...... $1,360,561.62 $730,346.21 $630,215.41 
Toran INCOME ........+.ss00- . $7,718,957.69 $7,383,678.46 $335,279.23 
DeEpucTIONS FROM INCOME:— 
Hire of equipment — Debit 
NN aed sianeedtntane nen $229,114.57 $324,142.88 —$95,028.31 
Interest on funded debt... 1,917,434.25 1,706,661.72 210,772.53 
Rent for leased roads........ 1,071,294.62 1,071,294.62 —=§ ........ 
Joint facility rents.......... 104,504.96 104,355.12 149.84 
Miscellaneous rents ......... i 296,079.00 264,685.93 31,393.07 
Miscellaneous tax accruals... 50,263.82 54,000.00 —3,736.18 
Miscellaneous deductions .... 47,621.93 17,225.23 30.396.70 
Total deductions from in- 
Se cavcecesccce Meet tG bale 9e,0%e,365.50 $173,947.65 
Net INCOME ....... $e seeecees $4,002,644.54 $3,841,312.96 $161,331.58 








June 15, 1917 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


Dr. Cr. 
Balonce, July 1, 19166. .sccssnscceescicwseses  — snevesse $23,961,862.93 
Net income for six months ended December 31, 
. eee SARs ALIN SAT A OR 4,002,644.54 
Miscellaneous adjustments ....... .-......+. $15,895.28 
Dividends: 


Two and one-half per cent. on 
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ACCOUNT FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDED 








DECEMBER 31, 1916 


Two and one-half per cent. on Dr. Cr. 
poeserted stock, due Jan. 13, 


ee $2,657.50 
Two and one-half per cent. on 
common ..c-k, due Jan. , 
SOM © sive WeleieunaGaneee ees a 1,512,542.50 $3,030,400.00 





24,918,212.19 









































gra ira eagle aie aie e618 Ste beaarss $2,657.50 — 
Two and one-half per cent. on $27,964,507.47 $27,964,507.47 
common stock, paid Oct. 14, : — —— 
BO asenduedas wick eVair alee oe 1,512,542.50 Balance brought forward, January 1, 1917........... $24,918,212.19 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1916 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
INVESTMENT IN Roap AND EQuipMENT:— CapitaL Stock :— 
Rwaetme day WIN << bs Sache oolccwivas $24,923,156.20 1,210,034 shares common stock, par $50... $60,501,700.00 
Investment in equipment...............++ 58,481,181.44 2,126 shares preferred stock, par $50. . 106,300.00 
—— $83,404,337.64 Funan Dest: $60,608,000.00 
INVESTMENT IN MISCELLANEOUS PHYSICAL ) ar eae 
PROPERTY Bkcalaie:siasate ated avery omuaretaseters ere <li racarela uheo°~ 2,044,897.96 Mortgage bonds ........+.s++eseseeeenes $89,336,000.00 
INVESTMENTS IN AFFILIATED COMPANIES:— Causteral trast HOnds:sics 00d eeseeedancse 9,500,000.00 
I eer eee $46,080,551.52 Equipment trust obligations............+- 3,400,000.00 
BORNE isl oie sy sracarasetnarg erese cee Rew Wie Riateloreraaas 32,745,926.00 Mortgage on real estate..........ceeeeee. 1,669.18 
ON aniis ce terctcectemeearciatelan es ceAeas 3,776,490.47 $102,237,669.18 
SIME ha os ese es a cncleane acme 2,318,177,74 . Less securities held in treasury of the sarees ae 
——— 84,921,145.73 Company 17,956,000.00 
Cas tani ie) sccaleomierdara eine erase te acess etal ake ain torkt 7, 56,000. pop se 
SER. Sara soutaons Pr Rea nee et aeme $251,869.00 Current Liarmities:— nee 
NNER isiorams x dino erates oten cleo nah sukley waders 34,000.00 Traffic and car service balances payable... $920,143.58 
Ne ee ee er ore 307,279.00 Audited accounts and wages payable...... 4,249,179.26 
Cinieait tebtinitiinns oa 593,148.00 Miscellaneous accounts payable.......... 269,020.60 
CO 4560s Ri Be i iaaliSnchcclan ted or $11,423,286.05 Interest matured unpaid.............+++.. 405,262.50 
Traffic and car-service balances receivable. 613,845.59 Dividends matured unpaid............+.. 6,232.25 
Net balance receivable from agents and x Funded deht matured unpaid............. 6,000.00 
conductors ahd chad isan pete teen ees pprany tg Unmatured dividends declared............ 1,515,200.00 
Miscellaneous accounts POGHVODIE sé 5:06-0:80: 1,383,592.72 Unmatured interest accrued......cceccce 603,712.72 
Material and Supplies soeee csi arae eae sect h since 3,563,297.17 Unmatured rents accrued.........sceee0e 351,256.01 
Interest and dividends receivable..... 236,460.85 Other current liabilities.......cccceccceee 489,122.37 
CEG: CUECENE “QGRCUR. 5 ois ict a x des 0 ceo econ 245,119.16 ane 8,815,129.29 
———“—— 19,201,876.20 ROOM TAROT 050 6isiads ko essedbe en ab weseuerewtous 1,659,686.89 
PN SRNINE Bios ook Seiko ee baa ASRS We ere TgIeeelsee ae 1,627,711.6 Unapyustep CREDITS:— 
Unapyustep Desits:— : ’ : TE OE Wewsicoen tne wivews eeu Seas $633,815.42 
Rents ana insurance premiums paid in Accrued depreciation—Equipment .......:. 9,858,464.28 
RUMI fois ieic eo oie died Sa os ee SORE eae $92,549.82 Other unadiusted credits.............e0-. 3,687,357.51 
Other usadiusted: GED inc. socc cccveseees 2,576,667.80 : —_————  14,179,637.21 
sbcaaeied 265001762 Prorrr awp- LOSR: «0's 0.060s6bui vec 00 sito 0 ccnsanedseels svine 24,918,212.19 
PORE TREMOR, s.riac aus 3a ite es weno Muoleagiesteeee = $194,462,334.76 TOTAL! LIABIEETING: f565)5.5 as seiwnie's's ores S a Niesa sisi e ee eies $194,462,334.76 








THE LEHIGH VALLEY COAL COMPANY REPORT OF OPERATIONS 


Six Months, Ended December 31, 1916 
PHILADELPHIA, February 20, 1917. 


The fiscal year of the Company has been changed so as to end on De- 
cember 31, instead of June 30, and report of the operations conducted by 
it during the six months ended December 31, 1916, together with state- 
ments indicating its financial condition at the end of that period, are here- 
with submitted. : 

The total net income of the Company from all sources, after deducting 
charges for royalties, sinking funds, depreciation of the property and in- 
terest on the funded debt, amounted to $322,216.65, a decrease of $435,- 
748.57, as compared with the same period of the preceding year. This de- 
crease is due to the smaller amount of coal mined as a result of the scarcity 
of labor, the shorter working day and the higher wages provided for in the 
agreement with the miners which was entered into last year, and_ the 
increased prices of all classes of material required in the operation of the 
property. 

The production of anthracite coal from the lands owned and leased by 
your Company, including that mined by tenants, was 4,038,924 gross tons, 
a decrease of 222,526 tons. ~ é 

The percentage of sizes above pea produced by the mining operations 
of the Company was 65.20 per cent., a decrease of .50 per cent. 

The number of breaker hours worked was 22,122, a decrease of 1,317 
hours. 

The bituminous coal mined from the Snow Shoe lands, located in Centre 


County, Pennsylvania, amounted to 
he tons. ‘ C ful 

e property of the Company was fully maintained during the riod 
and $77,503 was expended for additions and betterments. 7 ec 

Development work on the Broadwell tract is progressing favorably. Gang- 
ways are being driven, and as soon as this work has advanced sufficiently 
regular mining will be started. The coal will be taken to William A. 
colliery for preparation, track connections for this purpose now being under 
construction. 

The Company is gradually recovering from the serious cave-in at the 
old Hillman workings, mentioned in the preceding report. The water ele- 
vation is being lowered and mining resumed in each vein as fast as con- 
ditions permit. 

No new capital obligations were issued during the period. By action of 
the sinking fund the funded debt of the Company was reduced by the pur- 
chase and cancellation of $148,000 Delano Land Company First Mortgage 
Five Per Cent. Bonds. 

Payments amounting to $93,689 were made to the sinking funds of the 
various mortgages on the Company’s property. 

Current Assets are $4,895,086 in excess of Current Liabilities. 

The books and accounts of the Company have been verified by certified 
publie accountants, and a copy of their certificate as to the correctness 
thereof appears on page 9. 

F. M. CHASE, 


Vice President and General Manager. 


115,331 gross tons, a decrease of 











ASSETS 
a Re ERD ok ca. cin ginlelv dee eigaiaman eine baaeens $25,951,313.45 
Re NEUEN 5555.4 5oie-o cc co vb dace anne baemwaa ance es 200,000.00 
ADVANCES FOR COAL MINING RIGHTS ........e.cecercecece 4,399,762.98 
Sinkinc Funps 1n HANDS OF TRUSTEES ........ecccccccee 2,614,389.69 
PORN OR 6556 64 ieicse ceca dsc nctceowsasumeseserets 152,584.36 
Current ASSETS:— 
EE: -SSieeie uk otlee bie SiN a RESON) a cave $4,240,474.63 
Materials and SUPPHES «<0 cciccciccwccsscses 541,217.97 
Due from individuals and companies...... 2,138,639.26 
———— —-- 6,920,331.86 
DEFERRED AND SUSPENDED ASSETS:— 
Stripping in advance of mining..........-- $357,018.13 
DNO  S vccepicce ce beeeGawe it ee seen 338,845.13 
—_———_— 695,863.26 
FINE aR eK E Ra Sad Ch SAR aOR RAS DIETS $40,934,245.60 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1916 


[Adv.] 


LIABILITIES 





Cea OO pa at avicwWalene + alts WENN Vemes ce Daela noe wae $1,965,000.00 
I SIE, iu cise ews wae oi bo ON CAs Ok wes ke SS 19,540,000.00 
CurrRENT LIABILITIES: — 
ASG MAGEE, Biss s8 0 eh debi eae eas $834,275.54 
WROMOR GOE. BOW WADRI 645s os gcse be 4c ediox 538,565.54 
Due to individuals and companies......... 102,586.26 
Royalties on coal mined, due lessors....... 29,992.32 
Interest on funded debt, due January 1, 1917 295,000.00 
Interest on funded debt, accrued, not due.. 100,000.00 
Interest due on funded debt, unclaimed... 4,245.00 
TEMek GUE GGG ACCCUET oc iio-050 60000 sce 120,581.15 
——___ 2,025,245.81 
DEFERRED AND SUSPENDED LIABILITIES:— 
Deferred real estate payments............. $500,000.00 
ene PREC OEEEC ROC E Sores 942,579.99 
— 1,442,579.99 
Reserve Accounts :— 
Depreciation and other reserveS.......cccccescccccccscs 9,756,417.93 
Pairs Biles DN 5 55k ck dds kccn ov arcees nw haere des cieeen 6,205,001.87 
Torna: LaaGeleeee. ai6s.kin 00s c eae One a eke au tbiasiets $40,934,245.60 








RAILWAY 





Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


T. H. Lantry, superintendent of the Yellowstone division of 
the Northern Pacific, has been appointed assistant to first vice- 
president. with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., effective June 4. 


l‘'rederick M. Miner, general attorney for the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, whose appointment as general counsel was announced 
in the Railway Age Gasette of June 8, born at Clinton, 
Mass., on February 18, 
1862. He acquired a 
legal education through 
private study. In Aug- 
ust, 1911, he entered rail- 
way service in the legal 
department of the M. 
& St. L. In January, 
1913, he was appointed 
general attorney, with 
headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. He held 
this position until his 
promotion to general 
counsel, with the 
headquarters, on May §&, 
1917, succeeding W. H. 
Bremner, who was _ re- 
cently elected president 
of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, as already 
announced in 
umns. 


Was 


same 


these col- Frederick M. Miner 


G. W..Feakins, general agent of the traffic department of the 
El Paso & Southwestern at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
assistant to president, with headquarters at New York, succeed- 
ing P. M. Ripley, resigned. 


Harry M. Adams, whose election as vice-president in charge 
of trafic of the Missouri Pacitic Railroad, the successor of the 
Missouri Pacific Railway and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway, was 
announced in the Fail- 
way <lge Gazette of 
May 25, born at 
Camanche, lowa, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1867. He en- 
tered railway service in 
1880, with the St. Louis 
& San Francisco as a 
messenger at  Cherry- 
Kan. He later 
held various positions in 
station service on the 
Kansas City, Fort Scott 
& Gulf and the South- 
ern Kansas, and in 1&8&6 
was made chief clerk in 
the general baggage de- 
partment of the South- 
ern Kansas. On June 
1, 1887, he became 
cashier in the local 
freight office of the same 
road at Cherryvale, Kan., and on October 15, 1887, became 
chief clerk in the general baggage department of the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Company. From December, 1889, to 
June 1, 1890, he was consecutively division baggage agent and 
advertising agent of the Union Pacific at Portland, Ore. From 
the latter date until June 10, 1893, he was baggage agent of the 
United Storage and Baggage Transfer Company at the same 
city, following which he spent a year in South America. On 
March 1, 1894, he entered the traffic department of the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Company as ticket clerk at Seattle, 


was 


vale, 


H. M. Adams 
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which he 
office at 


Wash., following 
general traffic 


clerk in the 
freight and 


was. consecutively 
Portland, traveling 
passenger agent, chief clerk in the gene-al freight depart- 
ment and general agent. On May 15, 1902, he was _ pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., and on June 18, 1905, left the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Company to become assistant traffic manager of the 
Great Northern, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. From De- 
cember 1, 1907, to June 30, 1910, he was general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle at Portland, 
and from the latter date until March, 1914, freight traffic mana- 
ger of the Western Pacific. On August 1, 1913, he was appointed 
also freight traffic manager of the Denver & Rio Grande. His 
appointment as general traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific 
and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern dates from March, 
1914. In May, 1914, he resigned as freight traffic manager of 
the Denver. & Rio Grande. As vice-president in charge of traffic 
of the reorganized Missouri Pacific he will continue to have 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


J. P. Smith, general manager and controller of the Georgia. 
Flerida & Alabama, at Pensacola, Fla., has been appointed 
auditor and car accountant, with headquarters at Pensacola; 
the position of general manager has been abolished and the 
duties of that position have been assumed by F. E. 


Dewey, 
Operating receiver. 


Matthew M. Joyce, whose appointment as general attorney for 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., was announced in the Railway dge Gazette of June 1, 
was born at Emmetsburg, Ia., on April 29, 1877. He received 
his legal education at the University of Michigan, from which 
he graduated in 1900. He entered railway service on March 1, 
1911, as district attorney for the Minneapolis & St. Louis at Ft. 
Dodge, Ia., which position he held until promoted to general at- 
torney, as noted above. 


The following are the executive and general officers of the 
Colorado Midland Railroad Company, which has acquired the 
Coiorado Midland Railway Company heretofore operated by re- 
ceiver: Spencer Penrose, chairman of the board; A. E. Carlton 
president, C. M.-McNeill vice-president, and J. J. Cogan, general 
manager, with headquarters at Colorado Springs, Col.; H. L. 
Hobbs treasurer, Hughes & Dorsey general counsel, and W. S. 
Wing, auditor, with headquarters at Denver; L. G. Carlton, sec- 
retary, at Colorado Springs; L. A. 
at Denver; F. C. Matthews general passenger agent, M. L. 
Phelps superintendent, C. A. McCarthy superintendent ma- 
chinery, CN. Davids purchasing agent, and V. B. Wagner, chief 
engineer, with headquarters at Colorado Springs, and G. L. 
Linney, car accountant at Denver. 


Rafert, general freight agent 


Operating 


J. L. Burns has been appointed chief despatcher of the Grand 
Trunk, with office at Richmond, Que., vice E. C. Potter. 


Kk. T. Taylor, trainmaster on the Northern Pacific at Duluth, 
Minn., has been appointed assistant to the general superintend- 
ent, with headquarters at Livingston, Mont. 


D. M. Driscoll, roadmaster on the Northern Pacific at Duluth, 
Minn., has been appoointed trainmaster on the Lake Superior 
division, with the same headquarters, effective June 5. 


A. L. Haldeman, acting superintendent of the Dakota division 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has been appointed super- 
intendent of that division, with headquarters at Estherville, Ia. 


Marshall B. Smith has been appointed superintendent of the 
Columbus division of the Central of Georgia, with headquarters 
at Columbus, Ga., vice E. P. McLain, resigned on account of ill 
health. 


F. Williams has been appointed superintendent and master 
mechanic of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama, with headquarters 
at Pensacola, Fla. He succeeds J. P. Lynahan, superintendent, 
and B. Dotson, master mechanic, resigned. 


G. H. Bussing, superintendent of motive power and equipment 
of the Mexico Northwestern, has been promoted to general 
superintendent in charge of the transportation, maintenance of 
way and mechanical departments, with office at Ciudad Juarez, 
Chihuahua, Mexico, and the position of superintendent of motive 
power and equipment has been abolished. 








June 15, 1917 





S.:U. Hooper, trainmaster of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Sey- 
mour, Ind., has been appointed superintendent of the Toledo 
division of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, with office at 
Toledo, Ohio; H. S. Smith succeeds Mr. Hooper, and C. M. 
Shriver has been appointed trainmaster of the Portsmouth sub- 
division, with office at Portsmouth, Ohio. 


J. Lowell White, assistant to general superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Atlantic Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Norfolk district, with 
headquarters at Norfolk. Va., vice B. J. Hughes, deceased, and 
A. J. Moore has been appointed superintendent of the Wilming- 
ton district, with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., vice 
V. R. C. King, resigned. 


William G. Curren, who has been appointed superintendent 
of transportation of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md., as has already been announced in these columns, 
was born on April 12, 
1881, at Webbs Mills, 
New York. He was ed- 
ucated in the public 
and in Decem- 
ber, 1901, began railway 
work as an agent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
One year later, he went 
to the Erie as a stenog- 
rapher and in 1908, was 
made inspector of trans- 
portation of that road. 
Later in the same year 
he was appointed chief 
clerk to the general su- 
perintendent of the Kan- 
sas City Southern and 
subsequently was pro- 
moted to superintendent 
of car _ service. In 
March, 1912, he entered 
the service of the Balti- 
more & Ohio in the transportation department as assistant super- 
intendent, and later served as assistant to the general superin- 
tendent of transportation. He subsequently became assistant 
general superintendent of transportation of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and on June 1 was appointed superintendent 
of transportation of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, as above noted. 


schools 





W. G. Curren 


G. H. Jacobus, assistant to general superintendent of the 
Northern Pacific at Livingston, Mont., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Yellowstone division, with headquarters at 
Glendive, Mont., vice T. H. Lantry, assigned to other duties. 
R. T. Taylor, trainmaster at Duluth, Minn., succeeds Mr. 
Jacobus, and J. C. Roth, terminal trainmaster at Pasco, Wash., 
has been appointed assistant to general superintendent of the 
western district, with headquarters at Tacoma. 


Rk. V. Massey, superintendent of the New York division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been appointed general super- 
intendent of the Eastern Pennsylvania division, with head- 
quarters at Altoona, Pa., to succeed George W. Creighton, de- 
ceased. Effective June 16. M. W. Clement, division engineer 
in the office cf the principal assistant engineer of the New Jersey 
division, has been promoted to superintendent of the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad, effective June 16, succeeding 
C. I. Leiper, promoted. 


The authority of Elisha Lee, general manager, and C. M. 
Sheaffer, general superintendent of transportation of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Lines East of Pittsburgh, and G. Latrobe, 
general superintendent of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington, has been extended over the New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk; M. W. Clement has been appointed superintendent of 
the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, effective June 16, to 
succeed C. I. Leiper, who becomes superintendent of the New 
York division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Canadian Government Railways announce that the lines 
are now divided by the St. Lawrence river at Quebec into two 
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operating divisions, to be designated as Canadian Government 
Railways Eastern Lines and Canadian Government Railways 
Western Lines. C. A. Hayes is general manager of the Eastern 
Lines, with office at Moncton, N. B., and F. P. Brady, general 
superintendent at Winnipeg, Man., has been appointed general 
manager of the Western Lines, with office at Winnipeg. C. B. 
Brown, chief engineer at Moncton, has been appointed also as- 
sistant general manager Eastern Lines, and W. A. Cowan, as- 
sistant general superintendent at Cochrane, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent with office at the same place. 


David J. Evans, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Alliance division of the New York Central, with headquarters at 
Alliance, Ohio, has been announced in these columns, was born 
at Brookfield, Oliio, on August 19, 1870. He began railway work 
on September 12, 1889, in the office of the superintendent of the 
Franklin division of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern at 
Youngstown, Ohio, serving in the capacity of chief clerk for 
several years prior to March, 1906. From the latter date to 
November 15, 1910, he was on the staff of the general super- 
intendent at Cleveland, and was then appointed trainmaster of 
the Toledo division, with headquarters at Toledo, where he re-. 
mained until December, 1912, when he was promoted to assistant 
superintendent of that division. He held this position until his 
recent appointment as division superintendent of the New York 
Central at Alliance. Mr. Evans’ entire railway service has been 
with the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and its successor, the 
New York Central. 


=. J. Correll, who has been appointed superintendent of the 
Wellston and Delphos divisions of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, with headquarters at Dayton, Ohio, as has already been 
announced in these col- 
umns, was born on Oc- 
tober 23, 1871, at Can- 
ton, Ohio, and graduated 
from Ohio Northern 
University, where he 
took up the study of 
civil engineering. He 
began railway work in 
September, 1896, as a 
rodman in the engineer- 
ing department of the 
Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western at Cincinnati, 


— 


Ohio. In February, 
1899, he was appointed 
assistant division engi- 


Chillicothe, re- 
maining in that position 
until May, 1901, when 
he was transferred to 
Cincinnati as assistant 
engineer. One vear later 
he went to Washington, as assistant division engineer, 
and on April 1, 1903, he was appointed division engineer, with 
headquarters at Chillicothe, Ohio, remaining in that position 
until January, 1908. He then served until August, 1911, as en- 
gineer maintenance of way on the Missouri Pacific at Little 
Rock, Ark. In April, 1914, he returned to the service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio as division engineer at Chillicothe, and on 
September 1, 1916, he was promoted to district engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Southwest district, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, which position he held until his appointment as 
superintendent of the Wellston and Delphos divisions of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, as above noted. 


neer at 





E. J. Correll 


Indiana, 


Traffic 
John A. Leary has been appointed division freight agent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at 


Casper, Wyo. 


H. J. Perkins has been appointed industrial agent of the Union 
Depot Bridge & Terminal Company, Kansas City, Mo., succeed- 
ing E. P. Hamlin, resigned to engage in other business. 

R. M. Hatfield has been appointed general agent of the 


traffic department of the Chicago Great Western, with office 
at Mason City, Ia, vice R. L. DeGroodt, transferred. 
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B. F. Parsons, formerly chief clerk in the Chicago office of 
the Chicago Great Western, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, succeeding F. S. Hollands, resigned. Effective 
June 1. 


Sherman H. Gillette, chief clerk in the general freight depart- 
ment of the Chicago & North Western, has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent, succeeding Edward J. Seymour, 
retired on pension. 


C. W. Thacker has been appointed acting general freight 
and passenger agent of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama, with 
office at Pensacola, Fla., vice G. C. Willings, general traffic 
manager, resigned, and the position of general traffic manager 
has been abolished. 


D. A. Story, general freight agent of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways, at Moncton, N. B., has been appointed freight 
traffic manager, and H. H. Melanson, general passenger agent at 
Moncton, has been appointed passenger traffic manager, both 
with offices at Moncton; they will report to the general manager 
of the Eastern Lines. 


Cc. C. P. Rausch, whose appointment as asistant freight traffic 
manager of the Missouri Pacific was announced in these columns 
on June 8, was born at St. Louis, Mo., on September 24, 1872. 
On July 1, 1888, he entered railway service as an office boy in 
the employ of the Missouri Pacific-St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern. He was later successively clerk, rate clerk, chief 
tariff clerk and chief clerk until March 1, 1906, when he became 
assistant general freight agent, with headquarters at St. Louis. 
In May, 1915, he was appointed general freight agent, from 
which position he was promoted on June 1 to assistant freight 
traffic manager, with the same headquarters. 


Bert Hayden, division freight agent of the Lehigh Valley at 
Sayre, Pa., after 47 years of service with that road, has asked 
to be relieved of part of his duties, and has been appointed special 
agent of the traffic department at Sayre, and will perform such 
duties as may be assigned to him. The office of division freight 
agent at Sayre has been discontinued, and the territory hereto- 
fore ‘covered by Mr. Hayden, with some small exceptions, has 
been assigned to D. J. Sims, division freight agent at Auburn, 
N. Y. M. P. Howell, general agent at Rochester, has had his 
jurisdiction extended to cover adjacent territory, and R. G. 
McDowell, division freight agent at Wilkes-Barre, has had his 
territory extended to cover main line points as far as, but not 
including, Towanda. 


Edward J. Seymour, assistant general freight agent of the 
Chicago & North Western, has retired on a pension after 40 
years of service. He entered railway service in 1872 as a 
clerk in the office of the general western agent of the Grand 
Trunk, at Toronto, Can. He was later clerk in the freight 
office at Ft. Gratiot, Mich., and clerk to the assistant general 
freight agent at Detroit. On October 1, 1874, he entered the 
service of the Grand Rapids & Indiana as a clerk in the general 
freight office at Grand Rapids, Mich. From December 1, 1875, 
to December, 1876, he was general freight agent and general 
superintendent of the Ohio & Mississippi. From March 7, 1877, 
to October 1, 1893, he served as chief clerk and assistant general 
freight agent of the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western. On Oc- 
tober 1, 1893, he was appointed assistant general freight agent 
of the Chicago & North Western, which position he held until 
his retirement on June 1, 1917. 


John Kemp Goodloe Ridgely, who has been appointed general 
passenger agent of the Louisville & Nashville lines south of 
Birmingham, Ala., with headquarters at New Orleans, La., as 
has already been announced in these columns, was born on De- 
cember 3, 1870, at Ridgely, Md., and was educated in the private 
schools of Kentucky, also at Kentucky Military Institute. In 
October, 1892, he began railway work as traveling passenger 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville at Indianapolis, Ind., and 
subsequently served consecutively as city passenger agent at 
Birmingham, and as district passenger agent at Memphis, Tenn. ; 
from 1896 to 1901 he was division passenger agent at Chicago, 
and then to 1912 was division passenger agent at New Orleans, 
La. He was appointed assistant general passenger agent at New 
Orleans in 1912, which position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as general passenger agent of the lines south of 
Birmingham of the same road, as above noted. 
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Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Lewis H. Bond, roadmaster on the Illinois Central at Carbon- 
dale, Ill., has been appointed assistant engineer maintenance of 
way, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding W. G. Arn, who 
has accepted a commission in the Chicago railway regiment, the 
Third Reserve Engineers. 


Carl Scholz, manager of the mining and fuel department of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed mining engineer of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
with the same headquar- 
ters, effective June 1. 
Mr. Scholz was born at 
Slawentzitz, Germany, on 
July 2, 1872. He was 
educated in mining engi- 
neering at the Royal 
Gymnasium at Beuthen, 
Germany, and came to 
the United States in 
1889. From 1891 to 1895, 
he was mining engineer 
for the Mount Carbon 
Company, Powellton, Va. 
From the latter date un- 
til 1901, he was part 
owner and manager of 
the Thomas Scholz Com- 
pany, the Superior Coal 
& Lumber Company, and 
the Railway Extension 
Company, of Mammoth, 
W. Va., the Riverside 
Coal Company, of Riverside, W. Va., and the Carbon & Coke 
Company, Carbon, W. Va. In August, 1902, he became connected 
with the mining department of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and later was manager of the mining and fuel department, at the 
same time being president of the Rock Island Coal Mining Com- 
pany and the Coal Valley Mining Company and director of the 
Improved Combustion Company and of the Crawford County 
Mining Company. He has been president of the American Min- 
ing Congress for three terms, and in 1910 was sent to Europe 
by the United States Bureau of Mines to investigate and report 
on mining conditions. As mining engineer of the Burlington he 
will have charge of the development of the southern Illinois coal 
properties of that road. 





Carl Scholz 


Railway Officers in Military Service 


Morton Russell, assistant engineer on field construction, of 
the Southern Pacific, Pacific system, was called into service on 
May 21, as captain in the Eighth Reserve Engineers. 


J. A. McGrew, superintendent of the Saratoga and Champlain 
divisions of the Delaware & Hudson, is in military service as 
major in the Quartermaster Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


M. J. Powers, general passenger agent of the Delaware & 
Hudson, left railway service on May 1 to go into military service 
as a captain in the Quartermaster Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


Leroy Overpeck, general yardmaster of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at Emporia, Kan., has been recommended for a com- 
mission as captain in the Third Reserve Engineers. L. F. Von 
Blucher, roundhouse foreman of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
at Galveston, Tex., has been recommended for first lieutenant 
in the same regiment. 


OBITUARY 


F. B. Willard, division superintendent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, at Missoula, Mont., was found dead in bed 
at his home in Missoula on the morning of June 3. 


W. O. Johnson, formerly general counsel for the Erie, died 
at his home in Chicago on June 10. Mr. Johnson was born at 
Fredonia, N. Y., on August 30, 1856. He received his legal 
education at Hamilton College, and practiced law at Buffalo 
until 1882, when he came to Chicago as general counsel for the 
Erie. In 1906 he was elected president of the Security Life In- 
surance Company, and in 1911 he was named receiver of the 
Chicago & Milwaukee Electric Railroad. 





